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urge you to do so, too. Just mail the coupon in the lower “ail 
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Nationally known quality 
novelties, gadgets, Gifts-’n-Things 


“FEATURE 


DE LUXE"’ 
21-CARD =a 
asconned e “NATURAL COL” 
for selling scrirrunea | 
PLASTICOATEI. 
RELIGIOUS 
only 100 boxes RELIGIOUS 


of our brand new 
Christmas Cards, 
and this can be done, 


in a single day. 


BIBLE TEXT **4-STYLE 
tenn . ‘ S I eit : i 
RELIGIOUS 24-CAR 
ie ate Free imprint Samples. Be 
ASSORTMENT ASSORTMENT | 


Other leading boxes 


on approval. 


Many surprise items. 
It costs nothing 


| to try. 
OR SEND POSTAL CARD ernie | 
i “CHRISTMAS if 
 Pen-'u- Brush Studios, Dept. FO-7 | mci Mail founor JouLtes" : 
ASSORTMENT 
id 139 Duane Street, New York 13, N. Y. ENSEMBLE today. FOR THE : 
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For Summer Reading 


Be) earns of the Episcopal 
Book Club this summer are reading 


Modern Canterbury Pilgrims and 
Why They Chose the Episcopal 
Church edited by James A. Pike 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham. 
$3.85). The Pilgrims, twenty-three in 
number, men and women of a va- 
riety of backgrounds ranging from 
coal mining to nuclear physics, from 
academic walls to poetry, were all 
brought together in the Episcopal 
Church, a satisfactory spiritual home 
for thinking men and women who 
are earnestly trying to carry out our 
Lord’s Commandments in the Spirit 
of Him who said, Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you 
free. 

In his foreword, Dean Pike writes, 
“It is hoped that these essays will 
tend toward the better understand- 
ing of the Anglican heritage—not 
only by those within the Church 
(who do not always fully understand 
or appreciate it) but by other Chris- 
tians as well—and thus perhaps make 
a small contribution to the fulfill- 
ment of our Lord’s high priestly 
prayer, ‘that they may be one, that 
men may know that thou hast sent 
me.’” 

Another collection of biographical 
essays, but this time by one hand 
iustead of twenty-three, is Profiles in 
Courage, Decisive Moments in the 
lives of Celebrated Americans by 
John F. Kennedy, U. S. Senator from 
Massachusetts, with a Foreword by 
Allan Nevins (New York, Harpers. 
$3.50). 

In 1954-1955, Senator Kennedy’s 
active role in the affairs of the nation 
Was interrupted for the better part 

continued on page 2 
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THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


Produced by THE OFFICIAL PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
in the NEW convenient size (4%6” x 634”) with 
larger type for easier reading. 
Black hand grained morocco, limp, gold edges, 
gold roll, (1632x) $ 
In red, (1633x), blue, (1634x), or maroon, 


SSS 


4 (1635x) $9.50 
YN Combination Prayer Book and Hymnal 

YN in the same style, 

IN In black binding, (1672x) $12.50 
iN : In red, (1673x), blue, (1674x), or maroon, 

KX (1675x) $13.50 
i 


At your bookstore THE SEABURY PRESS + GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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TO MELP YoU 
Grow Spiritually 


MEN ON THEIR KNEES 
Kenneth 0. Eaton 


A study of New Testament prayers, the men who 
prayed them, and why they are still outstanding today. 
A book to help Christians keep their religious expe- 
riences constantly God-centered and God-controlled. 


$1.75 


REDISCOVERING THE WORDS 
OF FAITH 


Charles T. Sardeson 


These fifteen chapters examine the key words of 
the Christian faith—words essential to the satisfactory 
expression of Christianity. A challenge to discover 
more and more what needs to be said about a life that 
begins with God. $2 


PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
Vera Idol 


A beautiful book of 19 meditations on the wonders 
of nature. Rich in everyday, understandable applications 
of God’s great truths, each reading is illustrated with 
a striking full-page photograph of the subject—trees, 
mountains, and the like. An ideal gift. $2.50 
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Abingdon Press 


at all bookstores 


Drink to 
your health! 


Sexton 
Juices 


You'll enjoy every glassful... Sexton 
Juices! Natural, fresh, nutritious! 

Sexton secures the pick of America’s 
finest orchards, groves and fields—thus 
insuring you Sexton Juices with just- 
picked flavor and abundant vitamin 
content. 

Especially delicious—Sexton Orange 
Juice, Grapefruit Juice, Tomato Juice— 
and 15 other Sexton Juices. Served at 
leading hotels and restaurants—sold by 
better independent grocers. 


om PN ay 


$ Guaranteed by as 
Good Housekeeping 


at 
32745 ,nycaristo TW 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


vyYOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book" 


EXPOSITION PRESS | _ Dept. F-7 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


S2INTVNUANUODOAVUVOVAVONOUOUNOEE AX SH BY QUVULNAOOUOOOOONOUED AON OOON ONLY: 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid, 


ASHBY COMPANY « BOX 418 » ERIE, PA. 
SUVUAADNVODAGUDUUNONUUNOODAVAOCEVAVOOOOOE POUOUEAOANOUAOOUOL UOTUTODOOOD Fre 
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Hotel 
Salisbury 


123 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
RATES 
From $7 single; from $11 for two 
Suites from $16 


Very fine cuisine 
NO ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES SOLD 
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| Read a Book + « continued 


of a year by his convalescence from 
an operation to correct a disability 
incurred as skipper of a World War 
If torpedo boat. The Senator used 
his “idle’’ hours to great advantage; 
he rediscovered, and did intensive 
research into, the courage and patri- 
otism of a handful of Americans who 
at crucial moments in history had 
revealed a special sort of greatness: 
men who disregarded dreadful con- 
sequences to their public and private 
lives to do that one thing which 
seemed right in itself. These men 
ranged from the extraordinarily col- 
orful to the near-drab; from the born 
aristocrats to the selfmade. They were 
men of various political and regional 
allegiances—their one overriding 
loyalty was to the United States and 
to the right as God gave them to see 
it. ¥ 

Senator Kennedy has used wonder- 
ful skill in transforming the facts of 
history into dramatic personal stories. 
There are suspense, color and in- 
spiration here, but first of all there 
is extraordinary understanding of 
that intangible thing called courage. 
Courage such as these men shared, 
Senator Kennedy makes clear, is cen- 
tral to all morality—a man does what 
he must in spite of personal conse- 
quences—and these exciting stories 
suggest the thought that, without in 
the least disparaging the courage 
with which men die, we should not 
overlook the true greatness adorning 
those acts of courage with which men 
must live. 

A third collection is Americans by 
Choice by Angelo Pellegrini (New 
York, Macmillan. $3.50). In the early 
years of this century, millions of 
Italians uprooted themselves from 
their native villages and cities and 
came to America. Their passage 
across the Atlantic was a flight from 
poverty and serfdom to freedom—a 
voyage which required youth, cour- 
age and imagination. Angelo Pelli- 
erini, himself the son of an Italian 
immigrant, tells here the moving 
story of six of those who left their 
homes for the promise of an un- 
known land. They were all Ameri- 
cans by choice and not by the acci- 
dent of birth. America received them, 
worked them hard, and gave them 
the means to carve out their future. 
—W.E.L. 
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% Sell HAND MADE copper jewelry for 
your project. We’ll send choice selection & 


% on CONSIGNMENT. Pay after the 
drive for items sold, return balance. & 


Please mention church affiliation, 


DIO HOFFMANDO % 
265-F Day Street New Haven 11, Conn. 
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CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS - 


Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1956 


COX SONS & VINING Inc 


13) EAS) 23RD STREET, NEW ORK, N. 1 
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S piritual Healin 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“real the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day Offices 
In one volume 


This book is printed on Warren's 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in two 
colors, black and red, throughout the 
entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the follow- 
ing bindings: 

Black Fabrikoid 


Black Fabrikoid with gold edges, 
and six ribbon markers ....... $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


PEWS -+ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS + ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥. 


PEWS. 4S, PULPIT CH) CHANCEL 
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THE COVER. One hundred eighty years ago, 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
tead in New York City on July 6, 1776, St. 
og Chapel stood as it stands today making 
the same proclamation of the Gospel as when 


D.D., Vice President and Director, Overseas De- 
partment; the Rev. William G. Wright, D.D., 
Director, Home Department; the Rev. David R. 
Hunter, Ed.D., Director, Department of Christian 
Education; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, D.D., Di- 
rector, Department of Christian Social Relations; 
H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer and Director, Finance 
Department; John W. Reinhardt, Director De- 
partment of Promotion; the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Executive Secretary, The Woman's Auxiliary. 


MEMBERS: The Rev. George M. Alexander, Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin LL.D., the Rt. Rev. Howard R. 
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it was founded under British rule ten years 
earlier and as it has continued to make un- 
interruptedly to the present time. A Prayer for 
Our Country may be found on page 25. 
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SCHOOLS 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—48th year—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 
115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 


nasium, sports, Board and Tuition $765. 


Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
> St. George, Virginia 


Box 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL acts’é-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Chureh. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert. 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for Boys in the Diocese of Western 
New York. College preparatory. Broad activities pro- 
gram. Small classes. Scholarships available. Grade 7 
through 12. For information address Box ‘‘E’’. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 


Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of Trustees 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses, music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character-building 
extra-curricular activities for resident and 
day students, under the care of the Sisters 
of St. John Baptist. In the country near 
Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, MENDHAM, N. J. 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“mm wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
468 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


Tie PATT hae NS ue ye OY 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre nay, 


Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance program, 
remedial reading. Gymnasium, sports including 
swimming, boating and fishing. Board and tui- 
tion, $750, plus extras. For catalog and “Happy 
Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Missionary Reserve Plan 
Will Meet Overseas Needs 


A new plan of recruitment by the 
National Council’s Overseas Depart- 
ment will result in a missionary re- 
serve for the Church. The plan will 
provide for long-term personnel 
needs rather than filling specific va- 
cancies. Accepted applicants will re- 
ceive “missionary-in-waiting” status 
instead of being appointed imme- 
diately to a mission field. They 
ordinarily will remain employed 
elsewhere until assigned to a field; 
some applicants, however, will be 
given further training. 

The reserve will include all cate- 
gories of overseas missionaries. Es- 
pecially desired now are applications 
from experienced clergy for overseas 
seminary faculties; experienced busi- 
nessmen for treasurers and adminis- 
trators of missionary districts abroad; 
and experienced nurses to be instruc. 
tors in nurses’ training schools over- 
seas. 


Mrs. Sherman in Alaska 


Mrs. ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, made a seventeen-day trip to the 
Missionary District of Alaska this 
spring at the invitation of the 
Alaska Woman’s Auxiliary. She 
spoke in Petersburg, Seward, and Ju- 
neau and, accompanied by the Rt. 
Rev. William J. Gordon, Jr., Mis- 
sionary Bishop, visited missions in 
Fairbanks and other sections of the 
interior. A report by Mrs. Sherman 
on women’s work in Alaska will ap- 
pear in an early issue of ForTu. 


No Greater Blessing 


AT CEREMONIES commemorating the 
one hundredth year of settlement of 
Grand Cape Mount County, Liberia, 
W. R. Tolbert, vice president of the 
African nation, said: “This county 
has had the blessings that have come 
to it in a measure greater than other 
counties as a result of the activities 
of foreign missionary boards. We 
refer in a particular manner to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. That 
Church has done a great deal for this 
county and is responsible to a great 
extent for the improvements made, 
particularly in the fields of health 
and education.” 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
& Discounts to : 
Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
fs, in limited space. 


risa 
WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Th “Mone. COMPANY 
18 CHURCH STREET, COLFAX, IOW 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
eation and related subjects. Single courses or 
planned schedule leading to graduation. Write 
for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


6030 Lowell Ave. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, S. C. 

Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, 

School and Trades. Fully Accredi 
Southern Association. Under 

Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 

Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 

JOHN F. POTTS, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 

Legal title for bequests: 


Trustees of St. Augustine's College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, 


County, where boys learn to study, 


work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
eadmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
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Sterling Silver Chalice 


8 INCHES $155. 


This beautifully wrought 
heavy weight silver vessel 
has a capacity of 16 ounces. 
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Communion Ware ¢ Altar 
Appointments ¢ Altars 
Memorials In All Materials 


Be eh e) Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Tel: PL 3-5929 
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Students learn that homemaking is a gracious art: meal prep- 
aration in Kemper Hall’s spotless new laboratory-kitchens. 


‘Va 
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KEMPER HALL achieves “preparatory” training in every 
sense—each girl is prepared during the most formative 
years for her important woman’s role in home, parish and 
community. Examples of the doing which builds a whole 
personality: 


© Time is allowed during the school day for girls to learn 
altar guild work by actually preparing sacred vessels, laun- 
dering and making altar linens, arranging flowers and 
vestments for chapel services. 


® The school choir and soloists appear in concert with the 
Kenosha Symphony Orchestra. 


@ Students forego a Christmas party for themselves to 
play hostesses to youngsters from the Orthopedic School. 


e Students last year earned $875 for mission giving and 
voted to dispense it to 18 worthy causes ranging from 
Atlantic Coast flood relief to a college in India. 


e Academic studies are augmented by frequent field trips 
to Wisconsin’s forests and lakes and to cultural centers in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Increasingly important in this restless age is Kemper 
Hall’s 86-year history of solid tradition in which every grad- 
uate shares and to which she is challenged to contribute. 

Kemper Hall offers unusual opportunities in Music, 
Dramatics and Fine Arts including Ceramics. All sports. 
Junior School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Box F. Write for catalog. Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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VOL. 121 No. 7 SCIENTIFIC FORMULAS come down and altar goes up as the Higgins Memorial Hall of tH 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, Worcester, Mass., is transformed into a sanctuary 
so that members of Trinity Church, Shrewsbury, can attend services. Started as a mission in 
1954, Trinity now numbers four hundred members, and plans are under way to build in Shrewsbury. 
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YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


CAROUSEL, built by Mrs. Haddon Robbins of St. Bartholomew's, New York City, tells complete 
story of United Thank Offering in six revolving scenes. Elizabeth C. Beath, Woman's Auxiliary 
Associate Secretary in charge of the UTO, admires scene showing UTO at work, including a mis- 
sionary teacher, hospital, church, jeep, woman worker's car, and Bishop of Alaska’s plane. 


6 


SIOUX INDIANS, Louis Taylor and Levi Law- 
rence, grandson of a priest, are licensed as lay 
readers and serve Trinity Church and students 
at Haskell Institute, United States govern- 
ment school for Indians in Lawrence, Kans. 


TureE Churchmen were members of 
an eleven-man delegation which re- 
presented the National Council of 
Churches of Christ at an interna- 
tional conference on Arab refugee 
problems held May 21-25 at Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

The Rev. Almon R. Pepper, execu- 
tive director of the National Coun- 
cil’s Christian Social Relations 
Department, attended as a delegate 
from Church World Service, inter- 
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national relief arm of the NCCC. 
Harper Sibley, chairman of Church 
World Service, was a consultant from 
that agency. Mrs. Sibley, former 
president of United Church Women, 
represented the NCCC’s department 
of international affairs. 

Church World Service has sent 
more than three million dollars in 
food, clothing, and other supplies to 
the nearly one million homeless 
Arabs living in refugee camps on the 
border of Israel. A portion of the 
Church’s Good Friday Offering goes 
to this relief work. 


AN ordination to the Episcopal 
diaconate, a tour of the Yale campus, 
a typical meeting of the young adult 
group of a Congregational Christian 
church, and a motor trip through the 
Middle Western countryside were 
among the samples of American life 
displayed to nine Russian church 
leaders this June. 

Repaying the visit made the Soviet 


sae: 


THREE HUNDRED persons, including toddlers with toy shovels, partici- 
pated in ground breaking for first unit of St. Bartholomew's, a fast- 
growing new church in Nashyille, Tenn, According to the ancient cus- 
fom of “beating the bounds,” two cords were stretched across the space 


MISSION in Galeana, Mexico, is one of the many churches which will be visited by a group of 
Churchmen of all ages who are making a three-week pilgrimage to Mexico this summer under the 
guidance of the Rey. Gerhard C. Stutzer of Okmulgee, Okla., (Forth, April, page 2). Because of 
the shortage of clergy, many Mexican churches such as this are in the charge of theology students. 


Union this spring by a National 
Council of Churches delegation 
(ForTH, May, page 6), the Russian 
clergymen were headed by Metro- 
politan Nicolai, second ranking pri- 
mate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Represented also were the 
Lutheran Church of Estonia, the 
Armenian Orthodox Church, and 
the Evangelical Christian Baptists. 
Guests of the NCC, the churchmen 
came to continue conversations be- 
gun in Russia in the hope of broad- 


to be occupied by the building in the form of a Greek 
the cross and the Name of Christ. Then a long procession of people 
stretched a third cord around four stakes to enclose the building area, 
and the ground was broken, not just by one person, but by everyone. 


ening areas of understanding and 
stimulating cordial relations between 
Russian and American Christians. 

Their ten-day, between-conference 
itinerary, which whirled them 
through five States and the District 
of Columbia, was planned to dem- 
onstrate aspects of church and secu- 
lar activity in the United States. 
TuE themes of Sundays of Trinity- 
tide are the moralities of the Gospel 
and the practical duties of the Chris- 
tian life. 
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The Beloved Cadet 


TWO FUTURE BISHOPS, CADET LEONIDAS POLK AND CHAPLAIN CHARLES P. Mc- 
ILVAINE, BECAME FRIENDS AT WEST POINT. AS GENERAL AND AMBASSADOR THEY 
SERVED OPPOSING SIDES DURING THE CIVIL WAR, BUT THEIR FRIENDSHIP EN- 
DURED AND DESPITE POLK’S DEATH HELPED UNITE THE CHURCH AT WAR’S END 


By the Rev. Robert J. Plumb 


laa is the story of a great friendship and of the) 
power of prayer, both of which did much to keep the 
Episcopal Church in the United States from dividing | 
into a Northern and a Southern branch at the conclu- | 
sion of the Civil War. During hostilities such a division | 
did take place and were it not for the healing forces of | 
love and prayer, a reunion would not have been 
possible. | 
It is primarily the story of two friends, both of them 
consecrated bishops; the one taking up arms as a gen- | 
eral officer of the Confederacy and the other serving as | 
an ambassador for the Union. They were Leonidas | 
Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, whose West Point training | 
drafted him into the Army of the South, and Charles 
P. McIlvaine, Bishop of Ohio, whose eloquence and | 
ability made him a diplomat in the courts of Europe 
for the North. | 
Leonidas Polk was born in 1806 at Raleigh, N. G., 
grandson of Col. Thomas Polk, a leading spirit in the’ 
framing of the famous Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence; founder of Queens’ College at Charlotte, » 
N. C.; and veteran of Valley Forge and Brandywine. | 
His father, William Polk, had left his studies at Queens’ — 
College to join the Continentals and had been seriously — 
wounded at Germantown. The sword which he carried | 
had been fashioned from the blade of a scythe. | 
Leonidas Polk entered the University of North Caro-- 
lina and during his sophomore year received an ap-/ 
pointment from West Point where he entered in June, 
1823. Among his comrades-in-arms were Robert E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis, Joseph E. Johnston, and Albert Sidney 
Johnston. 
A new chaplain had been appointed to the Academy. 
He was Charles P. McIlvaine who came from Christ 


Leonidas Polk 
Bishop and General 


0 
@ CHAPLAIN PLUMB is Executive Secretary of the National Council ) 
Armed Forces Division 
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Church, Georgetown, at the instigation of a few military 
men stationed in Washington who saw in this brilliant 
and forceful personality the redemption of their Alma 
Mater. 

On his first Sunday the cadets attended chapel as 
usual, expecting to read or to sleep through the sermon 
but to their amazement they could do neither. He cap- 
tured their attention and made his influence felt with 
increasing momentum each Sunday. At the time of his 
arrival religion was at a low level at the institution. 
There never had been an adult baptism in the chapel 
and no one bothered to kneel down because the back- 
less benches were so close together as to make such a 
maneuver difficult. 

One Sunday afternoon after Chaplain McIlvaine had 
been at West Point for more than a year, Cadet Polk 
came to him and announced his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. He realized that he would be the first cadet in 
the history of the Academy openly to take a position 
as a follower of Christ. He knew that he would be ridi- 
culed. Chaplain and cadet prayed together. At the 
church service the next day when it came time for the 
General Confession, Cadet Polk knelt down even 
though he had to crowd and push to get room and this, 
added to his hearty responses, attracted a great deal of 
attention. He meant business and he wanted his com- 
rades' to know that this was no idle gesture. 

Other cadets now called upon Chaplain McIlvaine 
to profess their faith and there was a very real religious 
awakening. Cadet Polk was publicly baptized in the 
presence of the corps and soon afterward six other As a West Point cadet 
cadets announced their conversion. Cadet and chaplain 
became close friends. They made a solemn pact that 
each would pray for the other on every Sunday of the made his decision 
year so long as they both should live. It was a sacred 
agreement which was never broken. 

As time went on Cadet Polk wrote to his father for 
permission to renounce his military career and accept 
a professorship at the new Amherst College in Amherst, 
Mass. This was not the kind of a career the veteran of 
Valley Forge had planned for his son, and his reply was 
negative. Polk then revealed his plans to study for the 
ministry, and his disappointed father urged him to 
wait until after his graduation to make his decision. 
Cadet Polk was graduated in July, 1827, and, after a 
brief furlough, resigned his commission. One year later 
he entered the Virginia Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria, Va. 

During his first year at the seminary, General Andrew 
Jackson, who had fought with his father against the 
British at Waxhaw, was inaugurated President of the 
, continued on next page 
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Leonidas Polk 


to follow Christ 
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THE BELOVED CADET continued 
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SEWANEE dates back one hundred years this month to letter Leonidas 
Polk wrote fellow bishops proposing University of the South. Eleven 
tragic years later the first students were admitted. Today some five 
hundred young men attend its liberal arts college and theological school 
at Sewanee, Tenn., which are owned by twenty-two southern dioceses. 


United States. It was natural that Col. Polk should have 
come to Washington for the event. A West Point gradu- 
ate not knowing that Leonidas was studying for the 
ministry asked Col. Polk where his son was stationed. 

“Stationed?’”” asked the old gentleman. “Why, by 
thunder sir! He’s over there at Alexandria at the 
seminary!” 

Leonidas Polk was ordained in 1830 and began his 
ministry at Monumental Church at Richmond, Va. 
Threatened with tuberculosis he spent a year travelling 
in Europe. In 1832 McIlvaine was elected Bishop of 
Ohio and Leonidas Polk moved to Tennessee where he 
took charge of the parish at Columbia and helped 
Bishop Otey establish Columbia Institute, a school for 
girls. Compelled by reasons of health to relinquish this 
task, he officiated regularly to a congregation of his own 
and his brother’s families and their numerous slaves. 

In 1838 the General Convention appointed Leonidas 
Polk Missionary Bishop of the Southwest. He accepted 
and the consecration sermon was preached by his old 
friend, Bishop McIlvaine, who, after telling the story 
of the conversion of Cadet Polk, continued: 

“Many years have elapsed. The chaplain has since 
been called to a higher order in the ministry. The 
Cadet, meanwhile, after many vicissitudes of active duty 
and disabling health, supposed he had settled himself 
for the rest of his life as preacher and pastor to a hum- 
ble and obscure congregation. To be a servant of the 
servants is the very school in which to prepare for the 
chief ministry under Him Who took on Himself the 
form of a servant. The Church needed a missionary 
bishop for a vast field. Her eye was directed to the self- 
appointed pastor of that humble congregation. Count- 
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ing the cost he has not dared to decline it. Thus the 
chaplain has here met the Beloved Cadet again, seeing 
and adoring the end of the Lord in that remarkable 
beginning. And now with unspeakable thankfulness to 
God for what He here witnesses, may He say to this 
candidate elect for labor and sacrifice, in the words of 
St. Paul to his beloved disciple: 

Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the Grace that 
is in Christ Jesus: endure hardship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

While at Cincinnati for the consecration of Bishop 
Polk, a mutual agreement was made by Bishops Polk, 
Meade, McIlvaine, and Otey to pray for each other 
every Sunday morning, thus widening the earlier agree- 
ment made at West Point between chaplain and cadet. 

As a Missionary Bishop, Bishop Polk was obliged to 
spend much of his time traveling over his vast diocese, 
chiefly on horseback, sometimes in rude vehicles, and 
often on foot. In 1841 he was chosen and accepted the 
bishopric of Louisiana. 

While in Europe Bishop Polk had been greatly im- 
pressed with the universities he had visited. For many 
years he had dreamed of a great University of the South 
which would have an endowment large enough to at- 
tract the best trained professors and would scholastic- 
ally rival Yale and Harvard. It was to be a vast domain 
in the very heart of the mountains whose students 
would not live in dormitories but in private homes. 
Its sessions were to be continued through the summer 
months so that its students and people might have 
refuge from malaria and its long vacation was to come 
during the winter. It was to be a great center of culture 
with its own literary magazine, its own press, its school 
of sacred music and its school of religion. It was to be 
in every sense The University of the South. 

Bishop Polk aroused the enthusiasm of Bishop 
Stephen Elliott of Georgia and of Bishop James Otey of 
Tennessee and, in 1857, a site of ten thousand acres at 
Sewanee, Tenn., was selected high in the mountains and 
central to all of the southern dioceses. An endowment 
of half a million dollars was raised which assured the 
success of the venture and on October 9, 1860, the cor- 
nerstone of the university was laid by Bishop Polk in 
the presence of thousands of people. 

Came the War between the States which was to sweep 
away all of the endowment and to break into fragments 
even the cornerstone which had been so carefully laid. 
The time for debating had passed and there grew up 
immediately in the South an intense loyalty to the Con- 
federacy. Bishop Polk was a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy and had been specially trained 
for leadership in a crisis of this kind. While visiting 
his jurisdiction in 1861 he had left his family in a 
comfortable cottage at Sewanee where he felt they would 
be safe from war’s dangers. He was horrified to receive 
news that their cottage had been set on fire in the dead 
of night by an incendiary and that his family had nar- 
rowly escaped death. 

Would he accept from President Jefferson Davis a 
commission as Brigadier General to have command of 
the lower Mississippi region? Delegations of old friends 
called on him urging him to use his special training to 
protect the lives and property of his people. He con- 
ferred with Bishop Meade of Virginia who told him 
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that under all of the circumstances he could not con- 
demn the acceptance of such a commission. 

And so Bishop Polk accepted the commission of 
Major General not permanently but temporarily—until 
someone else who was qualified could be found to 
relieve him. He had felt that his old roommate Albert 
Sidney Johnston was best qualified for this task, but 
he was on the West Coast and it would be a long time 
before he would be available. 

He wrote, “I believe most solemnly that it is for 
Constitutional liberty which seems to have fled to us 
for refuge; for our hearthstones and our altars that we 
strike.” 

People in Tennessee were saying that they were safe 
now because in General Polk and in General Gideon 
Pillow they had “the sword of the Lord and of Gideon” 
to defend them. 

The story is told of how one day soon after Polk had 
accepted his commission, he was descending the steps 
of the capitol in Richmond when a friend stopped him 
to congratulate him on his recent promotion. 

“I do not consider it a promotion,” said Polk. “The 
highest office on earth is that of a bishop in the Church 
of God.” And he told his friends that he felt like a man 
whose house was on fire and had left his business to 
put it out, always looking forward to the time when he 
could return to his proper calling. 

It was General Polk’s practice with very few excep- 
tions, to abstain from all priestly functions during his 
military tour of duty. Again and again he begged to be 
relieved of his command and again and again his re- 
quest was not granted. 

The Bishop was never again to see his diocese nor to 


is for our hearthstones and our altars that we strike,” he once said. Be- 
lieving that the highest office on earth is that of a bishop, Polk took up 
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know one night of peaceful sleep in his own home. One 
Sunday morning after the bloody field of Perryville, he 
rode into the little village of Harrodsburg, Ky., with 
members of his staff. The inhabitants had fled before 
the oncoming army. In the center of the town was a 
beautiful church, rich in architectural proportions and 
carved work. Its door stood invitingly open. Polk dis- 
mounted, unbuckled his sword and, leaving it by the 
door, entered. As he walked slowly up the aisle, he was 
heard to exclaim: 

“Oh for the days when we went up to the house of 
the Lord and compassed His altar with the voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving!” 

Upon reaching the chancel he turned toward the 
members of his staff who had followed him and asked, 
“Can we not have prayers?” 

Then kneeling at the chancel rail with his head 
bowed and his face all bathed in tears he poured out 
prayers to God for peace and blessing upon friend and 
foe alike. He was also keeping his Sunday compact and 
praying for Chaplain McIlvaine and his other brother 
bishops. 

Columbus, Shiloh, Perryville, Stone Mountain, Chick- 
amauga. With what a heavy heart he must have passed 
with his army in retreat over that hallowed mountain 
in Tennessee where he had hoped to see The University 
of the South someday rise, leaving everything to the 
rapidly advancing invader who was to grind contemp- 
tuously into fragments even the cornerstone itself so 
that there was nothing left except the dream and the 
wide forest. 

General Polk was killed on Pine Mountain, June 14, 


continued on page 31 


arms at the request of Jefferson Davis only to fill a gap, but said, “If 
the relief cannot be found, | shall go on, by God’s blessing with fidelity 
to the end.” He was killed at Pine Mountain, Ga., June 14, 1864. 
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Number One Heaven Man 


HONG KONG’S BISHOP CONFORMS STRICTLY TO GOD 


tne have a way of 
attaching themselves to the Rt. Rev. 
Ronald Owens Hall, Bishop of Hong 
Kong. The Chinese call him the 
“Number One Heaven Man.” He is 
the famous “Bishop of the Burma 
Road.” An American reporter once 
dubbed him “‘the two-fisted Bishop,” 
and “stormy petrel” is standard. Col- 
leagues peremptorily whirled into 
the Bishop’s projects once nick- 
named him “the body-snatcher,” and 
he has even been described as a com- 


FLAG of the British Church, bearing red cross of St. George, flies over St, John’s Cathedral, Hong 


by the Rev. Charles J. Harth 


bination of St. Francis and Savon- 
arola. Behind the phrases is an im- 
petuous, forthright Englishman in 
his late fifties who is an absolute 
conformist—to God’s way of doing 
things. But Bishop Hall does not 
measure God by current conven- 
tionality. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong 
sometimes smarts under the Bishop’s 
firm applications of Christianity. His 
concern for the poqy and crusades 
on behalf of the underprivileged 


* 


Kong. Archbishop of Canterbury consented to become trustee of Diocese of Hong Kong when 
communists took over the mainland and Holy Catholic Church of China relinquished jurisdiction. 
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have earned him some raised eye- 


brows in correct circles and the 
status of champion among Chinese 


workingmen. Not long ago four | 


hundred farm families were served 
eviction notices. Their tiny farms 
were on land earmarked for a new 
airfield. They were not Christians, 
but they petitioned Bishop Hall for 
justice—and got it, through his in- 
tercession with the Governor. 

On another occasion he delivered 
a jeremiad in which he branded 
Hong Kong an idolatrous city, wor- 


| 


shipping money. “The Bible,” he _ 


said, “is most emphatic that no 
soldiers can defend a city, if there 
is not within its walls an inner core 
of morality, of social justice, and in- 
tegrity.”” The Bishop’s personal 
warmth and 
humor dispel the Old Testament 
prophet’s aura that might surround 
a less approachable campaigner. 

Son and grandson of Anglican 
priests, Ronald Hall never seriously 
considered another career. World 
War I, however, proved him a com- 
petent soldier, so competent that at 
twenty-one he was an infantry major 
with a Military Cross for valor. In 
1920 he graduated from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and was ordained 
deacon at the Cathedral in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. As secretary of the 
English Student Christian Move- 
ment he fired it with an infectious 
vitality, and in the course of his 
duties visited the Orient. 

Barely resettled in England he re- 
ceived an urgent cable. Anti-British 
sentiment had precipitated a crisis 
in China, and Chinese leaders, im- 
pressed by the young priest’s em- 
pathic grasp of their attitudes and 
problems, begged him to come and 
see what he could do. He went, 


® Mr. Hartu, rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Baltimore, Md., was formerly chap- 
lain and secretary to Bishop Hall. 
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DRESSED for Chinese summer, Bishop Hall sets 
out for parish visitation. Once-vast diocese now 
includes only the Crown Colony and Macao 


— 


poured his highly individual brand 
of oil on the troubled waters, and 
stayed for two years as secretary of 
the Chinese YMCA. 

The twenties were nearing their 
end, and clouds of the Great Depres- 
sion were gathering on the English 
horizon. With an intuitive urge to 
go where he would be needed most, 
Ronald Hall left China and went 
home. In the lull before the storm 
he served as vicar of the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist in New- 
castle, and drew men to God with 
irresistible personal magnetism as 
an open-air evangelist at England’s 
town fairs. When the Depression 
struck he plunged into battle against 
the hunger and bitterness that 
crushed unemployed workers in the 
northern counties. 

In China, the Bishopric of Vic- 
toria, then part of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic 
Church of China) was vacant. Again, 
Ronald Hall was called. On October 
28, 1932 the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury consecrated him a bishop, and 
he left for a diocese that stretched 
along the Chinese coast from Burma 
to Tibet and outward to Japan. 

Since the communists seized con- 
trol his domain has shrunk to Hong 
Kong and Macao and the Chinese 
Church has relinquished jurisdic- 
tion to the Church of England, but 
the Bishop's influence has scarcely 
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diminished. Even behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain, he commands an as- 
tonishing respect. 

One of the Bishop’s goals is re- 
vising the tendency of brain workers 
and dividend collectors to look down 
their noses at manual labor. He 
makes every effort to demonstrate 
the sacredness of physical work, and 
has proposed an official Labor Day 
for Hong Kong, modeled on the 
American holiday. This interest, 
coupled with a reputation for im- 
partiality, has pushed him into an 
avocation as arbiter of labor dis- 
putes. 

His chosen hobbies reflect his own 
pleasure in working with his hands: 
keeping pigs, gardening, and farm- 
ing. But nothing the Bishop begins 
for himself stops there. Progeny of 
his black sows Blanche and Blanch- 
ette have vastly improved the stock 
of his neighbors’ farms, and his cur- 
losity about scientific methods has 
expanded into the Sino-British Agri- 
cultural Institute, which runs an ex- 
perimental farm as part of a rural 
reconstruction program. 

Bishop Hall’s theories of education 
are correspondingly down-to-earth, 
and have been put into practice with 
marked success in Hong Kong. Fac- 
ing the fact that few pupils are de- 
signed or destined for lives of 
perennial scholarship, the Bishop’s 
system emphasizes elementary edu- 
cation. He advocates two types: one 
leading to employment after school 
graduation, the other to further edu- 
cation in high school with an option 
on still more advanced study. Him- 
self an insatiable scholar, he is 
equally determined that any student 
who wants and merits college train- 
ing will get it. He was one of the 
founders of Chung Chi College 
(FortH, May, page 12), the first 
Christian institution of higher learn- 
ing in free Asia, which has taken the 
place of inaccessible universities on 
the Chinese mainland. 

During Bishop Hall’s episcopate 
fifteen new Chinese churches have 
been built to supplement the three 
standing when he arrived in Hong 
Kong, plus a cathedral and ten En- 
glish-speaking churches and chapels. 
Amiong them is the novel Church of 
the Holy Carpenter, created as base 
and center for the Young Workers 
Christian Fellowship, an organiza- 
tion of young industrial workers, and 
for alumni of St. Christopher’s 


Home, an orphanage which trains 
boys and girls for jobs in agriculture. 
Holy Carpenter was built with half 
the offering taken at the 1954 Angli- 
can Congress in Minneapolis, do- 
nated as a personal tribute to Bishop 
Hall. 

Teetotaller, non-smoker, almost 
oblivious of food, the Bishop usually 
eschews clericals in favor of a khaki 
shirt and shorts, directs his dizzyingly 
diverse affairs from a corner of a 
room in his official residence. Mis- 
sionaries and church workers use the 
rest of the building for their own 

continued on page 30 


FINE example of Chinese architecture adapted 
to Christian use is St. Mary’s, one of Hong 
Kong’s largest Cantonese-speaking parishes 


AUTOMOBILES from America, signs printed in 
English demonstrate the meeting of East and 
West in Hong Kong’s crowded, narrow streets 
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Pikes Peak Parish 


SINGLE PARISH SERVES THRIVING, SPRAWLING COMMUNITY 


By Ruth Ogle 


Suoeln one parish dare hope to 
represent the Church effectively in a 
vigorous and growing town of more 
than sixty-five thousand? Grace 
Church enthusiastically and prayer- 
fully says “yes” in Colorado Springs, 
where famous Pikes Peak dominates 
a thriving, sprawling community 
whose recent honor was to be chosen 
as the permanent location for the 
new United States Air Force 
Academy. 

A part of the recent “re-discovery” 
of Colorado, Colorado Springs has 
had a population increase of some 
sixty per cent in-fifteen years, effec- 
tively bolstered during the years of 
World War II by military installa- 
tions. Long the home of Colorado 
College, the town today encompasses 


the personnel and families of nearby’ 


Ent Air Force Base, Fort Carson, and 
Petersen Field, all of which have 
offered the missionary problems and 
opportunities of a mobile, unstable 
field. 

In 1945, Grace Church, together 
with its allied Epiphany Mission for 
Negroes, registered a total communi- 
cant strength of 962. Now, eleven 
years later, that number has risen 
to 2,005, with an increase in prop- 
erty value from $268,000 to an esti- 
mated $850,000. 

What accounts for this fantastic 
growth? First of all, a clergy leader- 
ship that is predominantly mis- 
sionary-minded, ‘The Rev. J. Lindsay 
Patton, who became Grace’s rector 
in 1944, was born of a missionary 
father in Osaka, Japan, fifty-six years 
ago. His predecessor was the Rev. 
Harry S. Kennedy, now Missionary 
Bishop of Honolulu. The staff is 
rounded out by the Rev. Arthur W. 
Pierpont, assistant rector; the Rev. 
P. Scott Frantz, college chaplain and 
vicar of the Chapel of the Holy 


e@ Mrs. OGLE is FortH correspondent in 
Colorado. 
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Spirit; and the Rev. William R. 
Shannon, vicar of the Chapel of Our 
Saviour. 

Grace’s parishioners have been 
taught to take an interest in every 
problem presented to the church as 
a whole. Backing not only Grace’s 
necessary municipal and area expan- 
sion and college work, they also con- 
tribute in extraordinary measure to 
the work among Indians in Wy- 
oming and South Dakota and the 
St. Francis’ Boys’ Homes, Salina, 
Kansas. 

Granted a strong, working congre- 
gation and a strong, working mis- 
sionary clergy staff, how is Grace ac- 
complishing an almost impossible 
task? First pressure was felt in 
Grace’s church school facilities which 
were pushed beyond physical en- 
durance into every available nook 
and cranny indicating a need for 
periphery accommodations. Unless 
the congregational needs were met, 
the missionary potential among the 
unchurched could never be explored. 


oad 


CORNERSTONE is laid for Chapel of the Holy Spirit, suburban branch of Grace Church, Col- 
orado Springs. Vicar, the Rey. P. Scott Frantz (left), also ministers to college students. The 


In the absence of funds imme- 
diately available for the specific an- 
swer to the problems, the first 
tentative solution in June, 1952, was 
home Sunday schools. Headed by 
Mr. Frantz, volunteers from the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 
women of Grace, and a _ newly- 
recruited paid Christian education 
worker canvassed the mushrooming 
areas to the south and east of the city 
for potential church school members 
and volunteers to house and conduct 
the projected home classes. 

The response to this most thor- 
ough canvass was overwhelming. 
Both active and inactive members of 
the church, as well as families with 
no church affiliation, offered their 
help as teachers and assistants, in 
transportation, building furniture, 
or providing space for classes. In 
short order eight homes were taking 
care of 224 youngsters. The first al- 
leviating measures had now been set 
up, but their very success under- 
scored their temporary value and the 
absolute necessity to plan perma- 
nent locations which would not only 
bring these scattered children to- 
gether but serve their elders as well. 


Rey. Arthur W. Pierpont, assistant rector of Grace (with cross), is behind the Rt. Rey. Joseph 


S. Minnis, Bishop of Colorado, and Grace's rector, the Rev. J. Lindsay Patton, is at far right. 
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GRACE CHURCH is administrative center for 
four congregations and a campus program 


Mr. Patton and his assistants pat- 
terned their next move, Grace’s two 
branch congregations, after a plan 
not unfamiliar but perhaps less 
widely used than it might be, con- 
sidering its potential answer to ex- 
panding an established parish. Grace 
set its sights for two new chapels for 
two complete new congregations to 
the east and south, and in addition 
a badly-needed youth building for 
the “mother” church. 

The south suburban congregation 
came to be the Chapel of Our Sav- 
iour, formerly the palatial Allen 
Estate in the Broadmoor area. This 
extensive property with its nineteen- 
room house, and a total value of 
$175,000, was offered to the vestry 
of Grace two years ago. It has proved 
ideal for church school classrooms, 
temporary chapel, playground and 
parking space, and staff living 
quarters, as well as facilities for 
youth, church and community ac- 
tivities, retreats, conferences, and di- 


vision meetings. With the opening. 
of this new plant late in 1954, church 


school registration has jumped to 
250 children, the adult congregation 
to more than two hundred, both still 
growing. 

The east suburban congregation, 
under the charge of Mr. Frantz, is 
smaller and drawing together under 
somewhat more difficult circum- 
stances. It has been functioning since 
last fall in its new Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit, for which ground was broken 
during Easter Week, 1955. It has 
classrooms for three hundred chil- 
dren, a chapel with seating capacity 
at 150-175, space for playground and 
parking, as well as possible future 
expansion, and facilities for youth, 
church and neighborhood activities. 

Construction of the youth build- 
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ESTATE to south of city has proved ideal 
for Chapel of Our Saviour and general use 


ing, a substantial addition to the 
main plant of Grace, was delayed for 
the re-opening of long-unused quar- 
ries from which the stone for Grace 
was originally procured thirty years 
ago. Now completed and in use, this 
building provides classrooms for 
seven hundred children, kitchen and 
recreation hall, administrative offices 
for Christian education staff, and a 
library. 

At the same time all this feverish 
planning and activity were being 
carried on to broaden Grace’s min- 
istry in the general community, 
another established area of special- 
ized endeavor was given its second 
big boost. With more than two hun- 
dred Episcopal students in Colorado 
College, the vestry authorized the 
purchase in 1953 of a Canterbury 
House adjacent to the campus. 

Grace thus became the Diocese of 
Colorado’s first parish to assume the 
complete responsibility of college 
ministration, and.a full one it is. 
Principal work of Mr. Frantz was 
originally that of student chaplain 
‘and counsellor, in which he has been 
enthusiastically aided by his wife 
who works with the Canterbury 
group, serves breakfast at Canterbury 
House each Wednesday morning fol- 
lowing Holy Communion, and is 
employed in the college registration 
office where no Episcopal student es- 
capes her eagle eye. 

Examples continue of Grace’s de- 
monstrated desire and ability to pro- 
ject its service. Epiphany Mission, 
started in 1904 to serve the area’s 
Negro communicants, remains small 
but stable—the population is less 
than three per cent Negro. With a 
present congregation of nearly fifty, 
it is entirely self-supporting., Served 

continued on page 27 


RANCH in the mountains is the site of parish 
and diocesan camps, conferences, meetings 


CANTERBURY HOUSE was purchased in 1953. 
Below, Epiphany acolyte serves Grace altar. 
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BUILDING for Fukujuen was built with help of American sery- 
icemen. Farm (below), where orphanage began, still is main- 
tained; children help raise vegetables, chickens, and a pig. 


AROUND the circle at morning prayer service, the older chil- 
dren read verses from the Bible, and Mr. Yonezawa explains 
verses, showing the children how they apply to their own lives 


i 


The younger children of Fukujuen Orj 


MR. TUCKER conducts monthly service. Mrs. Yonezawa (rear), 
the former Takemi Sato, is graduate of Ryujo Training School, 
Nagoya, a church school for kindergarten and nursery teachers. 
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jro, Japan, at play 
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t. Yonezawa (right) is out before breakfast to clear banks 
; d the Pool of Siloam, and the Jordan River is the stream 
pe and flowers are planted, and soon there will be a park. 
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They Grow and Wax Strong 
Here at Fukujuen 


By the Rev. Beverley D. Tucker 


‘OS winter afternoons near Sapporo, Japan, you may see a long 
line of boys, each with a small log on his shoulder, trudging through 
the snow on their way home. They always seem happy and cheerful 
and full of good spirits despite the long haul with wood each day. 

These boys are orphans who have found a home at Fukujuen 
Orphanage through the faith and work of a Japanese Churchman 
who started from nothing to help build a new Christian Japan. 
This man is Kinichi Yonezawa, about fifty years old now, with 
greying hair, a strong face, and powerful frame. Converted to 
Christianity while a student in college, he later went to Manchuria 
where he became an official in charge of a village of Japanese 
emigrants. He lost all his possessions in the Russian occupation and 
got back to a defeated Japan in 1948 with no job, no home, and no 
means of support for his wife and children. For a while he worked 
as a door boy at St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo, but he wanted in 
some way be able to help the wounded and suffering nation and lay 
the foundations for peace and love. And so he came as a pioneer to 
Hokkaido, the northernmost island of Japan. Here he acquired Jand 
and single-handed wrestled with giant tree stumps and clumps of 
underbrush to clear the ground. Soon he had the beginnings of 
a farm. 

There were many families left destitute after the war, children 
whose fathers were killed, orphans, or those whose families could 
not take care of them. Mr. Yonezawa began by taking twelve or- 
phans. He expanded the farmhouse, cleared more land, and the 
place grew. Some American soldiers heard about it and got their 
outfit to help build a new building for the orphanage. It is a 
wooden building, painted white, with a cross on top. It is quite near 
a school, thus convenient for the children. Now a pump has been 
installed, but originally Mr. Yonezawa had to spend an hour and a 
half a day just carrying water. He also used to have to walk to town 
for supplies, a two day journey with a load on his back. 

Today there are fifty children, boys and girls from pre-school to 
fifteen years old, and there are three or four women to help care 
for them. Fukujuen Orphanage is a registered social welfare organ- 

continued on page 32 
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The 


SUMMER TRAINI} 


N the open country of the United 
States, in the small towns of less than 
ten thousand people, on the farms, 
and in the villages, live the people 
who make up sixty per cent of the 
Church’s congregations. But only one 
out of three of these congregations 
has a resident clergyman. This need 
for more rural clergy is a basic prob- 
lem confronting the National Coun- 
Ne cil’s ‘Town and Country Division. 


MANUAL labor is as much a part of the Rural Training Program at Roanridge Men alone, however, are not 
and some of the extension centers as parish activities. Vacation church school enough. The men who enter the ru- 
(below) is run by students enrolled at Southern Town-Country Church Institute. ral ministry must be well versed in 
the special problems involved in 
bringing the Church to people of all 
ages in town and country and some 
rural areas that are so remote that 
children could never hope to attend 
regular church schools. 

This summer some two hundred 
seminary students, representing each 
of the Church’s eleven seminaries, 
have been assigned summer positions 
in rural parishes and missions 
through the Rural Church Training 
program. They are working in mis- 
sions and parishes of log or stone, 
some almost deserted, others burst- 
ing at the seams. They are conduct- 
ing vacation church schools reminis- 
cent of the one-room school house. 
They are working with farmers, 
ranchers, miners, Indians, and new 
inhabitants of government reclama- 
tion projects. 

Learning as they work, they are 
being confronted with life as it is 
lived in the small town, the open 
country, and communities where the 
only equivalent of a street corner 
is the general store. They are facing 
the problems or reaching people in 
scattered neighborhoods, where there 
may be no public transportation, 
perhaps only a few telephones. They 
are becoming acquainted with these 
people and growing in sympathy 
with them. 

They are learning to know and 
love prairie and mountain, desert 
and woodland, and God’s many gifts 
of the field. They are learning about 


uy » 


STUDENT discusses weekly report on field activities with the Rey. Norman L. 
Foote, Director of the National Town-Country Church Institute. Students work food before it is put into cans, about 
closely with clergy in assigned parishes and supervisors must also attend courses. the raising of livestock, the harvest of 
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SRAM INTRODUCES SEMINARIANS TO RURAL LIFE 


wheat and corn and timber, the 
mining of minerals, the market of 
beef. Most important of all, they are 
able to talk to people where they are 
about things as they are. 

Life in these communities may be 
full of surprises, especially for the 
young man from Chicago or Brook- 
lyn or Pasadena—but no seminarian 
is sent to his summer post without 
further preparation than his class- 
room theology or a Boy Scout hand- 
book. The Church has arranged a 
careful program of instruction for 
on-the-job training which must be 
attended by the seminarian electing 
this summer program and the clergy 
with whom he will work. Each year, 
prior to the beginning of field work, 
ten-day orientation courses are given 
at the National ‘Town-Country 
Church Institute, also known as 
Roanridge, near Parkville, Mo.; its 
western extension centers in Min- 
nesota, Idaho, and West Missouri; 
and the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and Southern Regional In- 
stitutes. Supervisors’ courses also are 
given for the clergy who will have 
students serving in their parishes 
and missions. At summer’s end both 
students and supervisors reassemble 


at their respective institutes for 
evaluation sessions. 

The National Town-Country 
Church Institute is an education in 
itself. It was first organized in 1943 
to provide a summer program for 
seminary students who used the 
facilities of Park College in Park- 
ville, Mo. Then, four years later, the 
Roanridge Rural Training Founda- 
tion was organized through a 320- 
acre grant by Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
L. Cochel. A ninety-acre building site 
adjoining the farm also was secured. 

Originally a run-down farm, with 
eroded land and practically no build- 
ings, the property now includes mod- 
ern farm buildings and machinery, 
greatly improved land under com- 
plete soil and water management, a 
central administration building, and 
two staff residences. Roanridge de- 
monstrates two types of agriculture: 
a large, well-run, modern farm rais- 
ing registered Shorthorn cattle, and 
a small, one-acre project developed 
with hand tools and a minimum of 
expense to show the possibilities 
available to any rural clergyman in 
his own backyard. 

In the course of the Institute’s de- 
velopment and improvement, hun- 


TOOLS of the rural ministry are introduced to seminarians and prospective women church 
workers. Communication is one of the first problems in a rural neighborhood, and duplicating 
machines, movie projectors, and other audio-visual aids all have definite roles in the rural church. 
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BISHOPS Walters of San Joaquin, Horstick of 
Eau Clair, and Henry of Western North Caro- 
lina get together at Roanridge to discuss rural 
church training in their Provinces. Bishop Hor- 
stick is chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Town-Country Work. 


dreds of young men and women 
have received some training for the 
rural ministry at Roanridge. Field 
work by these students has been done 
in at least half of the States of the 
Union. Graduates of this summer 
training program are __ serving 
churches in almost every State and 
in Canada, Haiti, the Philippines, 
Brazil, Alaska, and British Guiana. 
Students have come to Roanridge 
from many parts of the world in- 
cluding Canada, the Philippines, 
Japan, India, and China. Today the 
influence of this training center 
reaches not only to the small 
churches in America, but also the 
work of the Church in many parts 
of the world, and its program con- 
tinues the year round. 

Roanridge is church-centered, com- 
munity-centered, and farm-centered. 
Here short courses and institutes are 
conducted for clergy, seminarians, 
women workers, and rural laity. Here 
is a conference and resource center 
for numerous groups concerned with 
the general welfare of rural people 
and the betterment of rural com- 
munity life. Here official delegations 
from twenty-six nations have come 
to observe productive farming prac- 
tices. 

Although Roanridge is the na- 
tional center for Rural Church 
Training, the Regional Institutes, 

continued on page 29 
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Rachel D. Wolff, a parishioner of St. 
Paul’s, Winston-Salem, N. C., went to 
Madras, India, in 1951 to be bursar 
of Women’s Christian College. In ad- 
dition to long days’ work with bills, 
budgets, buying, and dozens of mis- 
cellaneous chores, Miss Wolff has 
devoted her weekends to social work 
in the crowded, starvation-ridden 
slums of the city. These excerpts 
from letters to friends in the United 
States reveal both the great heart 
of a concerned Christian and the 
translation of that concern into ac- 
tion. An annual contribution of 
$2,500 from United Thank Offering 
funds is made to the college. 


AucusT, 1951 


Mane is a very interesting job. 


. .. If you could see me on the roofs 
of buildings with workmen, seeing 
about repairs, or in back of a hostel 
trying to get an electric pump to 
work, you probably would wonder 
just what my position here really is! 
But I love it.... 

A group from the college does 
social service on Friday and teaches 
church school each Sunday afternoon 
in the slum villages. This work is 
my greatest pleasure. We visit the 
sick, distributing milk and rice to 
the poorest and doing all kinds of 
other things. It’s heartbreaking to see 
how these poor people live among 
the worst kind of conditions ... Few 
of the children have any clothes and 
all have very little food... . 


FIRST TASTE of ice cream marked big day in lives of impoverished 
Madras boys who toured Women’s Christian College. Youngsters 
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Marcu, 1952 
TueEsE slum children don’t know 
there’s anything better or cleaner in 
this world. Most of them are starving 
for love and affection. They are 
mostly from the lowest castes and 
their parents, if employed at all, earn 
only about twenty cents a day. With 
this they can buy a little rice, a bit 
of firewood, a small piece of cocoa- 
nut to make a curry, and a bit of 
gee to cook with it. None of them 
know what fresh milk is and have 
milk only when we have a bit of 
powdered milk to give them. 


May, 1952 
Durinc the year I’ve been working 
in this slum area, the only place we 
have had in which to conduct our 
Sunday school classes is a dirty open 
field where cattle roam and which 
often is used as a latrine. There is 
no shade whatsoever. It’s quite hot 
on Sunday afternoon at 3:30, and we 
often feel near sunstrokes . . . We 
have more than seventy-five children 
in classes on some days. It is a most 
interesting work and I have never 


ie 


By Rachel D. Wolff 


been quite so happy. . . . We are 
hoping to buy this lot, but we're 
afraid it will be sold before we can 
purchase it.+.. 


Jury, 1952 
For weeks now we have had nothing 
to give the children to eat. Many 
continue to go daily with only one 
scanty meal. How my heart longs to 
give them just a chance. May God 
give me strength to carry on my 
work with them. They are my great- 
est joy in India yet cause me the 
greatest heartache. . . 


Aucust, 1952 
RECENTLY an Indian member of the 
staff and I took to a mission board- 
ing school two little girls we found 
begging. They had been left to sleep 
in the streets: their mother deserted 
them and their father is too crippled 
to walk. We madly sewed for a week, 
trying to get them ready for school, 
which required six complete outfits 
of clothes. I think I ripped up about 
half of my wardrobe! Neither of the 
youngsters had ever had any clothes 


learned intricacies of eating with spoons, later had first glimpse of 
ocean, saw first movie. Miss Wolff, left, other faculty, join in treat. 
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MADRAS DI 


A CHRISTIAN’S RECORD OF JOY AND HEARTBREAK A 


¥ 


INDIA’S HEAVY LADEN 


before we made their school outfits. 

They are quite happy in the 
school. The headmistress said she 
overheard one youngster ask one of 
our girls who the two women were 
who brought them to the school. The 
girl replied, “Oh, didn’t you know, 
they are two Christian women.”’ We 
have much to live up to now. 


ee 


RELUCTANT farewell is bid to Eleanor D. Ma- 
son, at close of distinguished service as princi- 
pal of women’s college in Madras. 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 
WE have not been able to buy the 
lot we hoped to purchase. As soon 
as the owner was sure we were an- 
xious to have it he increased the 
price until we feel we cannot afford 
\a 
_ We took thirteen boys from our 
Sunday school class on an outing 


_ with a check sent for that purpose 


7 
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from America. When the college bus 
picked them up in front of a Hindu 
temple, they all had scrubbed them- 
selves clean in the Cooum River. 
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UNEMPLOYED father in Madras, India, holds 
starving young son. Efforts to relieve such 
suffering fall tragically short of need. 


They had slicked down their hair 
with so much cocoanut oil they were 
dripping with it. After showing them 
the college we took them into the 
yard under a beautiful tree, where 
they all sat on the ground. For the 
first time in their lives they had ice 
cream. ‘Their eyes got very big. 


DECEMBER, 1952 
WE had our annual Indian dinner 
at the college the other night. Staff 
members from the West dressed in 
saris . . . At dinner we all sat on 
mats on the floor, eating rice and 
curry with our fingers in typical In- 
dian fashion. The students got a 


TYPICAL Madras slum hut, built of scrap tin, mats, rags, earth, houses family of four. In these 
depressing surroundings will rise Christian social service center, symbol of hope. 


big kick out of watching us to see 
how well we use our fingers . . . I 
much prefer a fork... . 


January, 1953 
Many of those in our Sunday school 
ask for Telugu and Tamil Bibles 
which often we cannot supply be- 
cause of lack of funds. ‘These people 
love to sing and many ask us to give 
them a hymn book. It’s sad to think 
of people begging to hear the word 
of God and not being able to pro- 
vide Bibles. ... 


Easter, 1953 
Many times during the week we go 
into the slums to visit sick children 
and to take food to several families. 
...A little more than a year ago we 
started an adult Bible class with two 
members. It has grown to thirteen, 
with eleven preparing for confirma- 
fLOM ee 

We are hoping that enough funds 
soon will come in to buy the lot we 
need and to build a small chapel in 
which these families can attend 
church. 

Do remember us and our work 
here in your prayers. These are try- 
ing days for all of us and the road 
is not an easy one. But when the 
temperature soars and the going gets 
tough God always seems to give us 
greater strength... . 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 
Ir was the happiest day of my life 
since coming to India when about 
ten members of our adult Bible class 


continued on page 27 
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UTO at Work 
In Wyoming 


SS SOS NS 
Casper Tribune-Herald & Star 
RUSTIC All Souls’, Edgerton, Wyo., built fifteen years ago with aid of United 
Thank Offering grant, is constructed entirely of pine logs from Big Horn country. 
Woman worker, Mrs. Louis U. Blake (below), whom the UTO helps to support, was 
largely responsible for the founding of the church and still serves it today. The 
Rey. V. C. McKnight (right), St. Mark’s, Casper, and lay readers hold services. 
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United Nations 
The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 


- ae Churchman,  sol- 
dier, journalist, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., has distinguished himself in each 
phase of his varied career. For the 
past three years, as United States 
Representative to the United Na- 
tions, he has played a leading role in 
the cause of international peace. His 
most recent effort on this behalf was 
the resolution he offered which pro- 
vided for Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold’s recent peace mis- 
sion to the Middle East. 

Whether he is presiding at a meet- 
ing of the Security Council, as he 
periodically does, or is simply parti- 
cipating, tall, handsome Henry 
Cabot Lodge has the invaluable ca- 
pacity of remaining calm and un- 
ruffled during the most heated dis- 
cussions. 

Everything about him spells out 
his reserve. He dresses conservatively, 
usually wearing dark business suits, 
white shirts, and quiet ties. He moves 
with dignity, striding deliberately 
with head thrust slightly forward. 
He listens attentively. He speaks 
in well thought-out phrases, furrow- 
ing his brow as he talks. He never 
engages in flamboyant oratory, but 


' occasionally taps a pencil to empha- 


size a point. 

A man of action who sees desirable 
objectives and works out practical 
means of achieving them, Ambassa- 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Public Servant Extraordinary 


dor Lodge spends long hours in his 
delegation offices on lower Park Ave- 
nue. His life is so filled with official 
duties that he has learned to make 
every minute count. He is punctual 
to the second. 

When he is in New York he at- 
tends St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
which is next door to his apartment. 
As often as possible, however, he and 
his wife spend their weekends in 
Beverly, Mass., where they are mem- 
bers of St. Peter’s Church. It was at 
old St. Peter’s in Beverly that Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., and Emily Sears 
were married on July 1, 1926. The 
Rev. E. J. V. Huiginn and the Rt. 
Rev. William Lawrence, seventh 
Bishop of Massachusetts, both parti- 
cipated in the nuptials. Today the 
Lodges have two sons, George Cabot 
and Henry Sears, and four grand- 
children. 

The grandson of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Sr., who for thirty-one years 
was Senator from Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed in his grandfather’s footstep’s 
when, at thirty-four, he was elected 
to represent the Bay State in the 
United States Senate., Re-elected in 
1942 and 1946, he served a total of 
thirteen years. In 1953 President 
Eisenhower appointed him to the 
U.N. post and gave him Cabinet 
rank. 

Mr. Lodge has the distinction of 
being the first senator since the Civil 
War to resign from the U.S. Senate 
for military service. An active mem- 
ber of the Army Reserve since 1924, 
he served in Libya, Italy, France, and 
Germany. Among his decorations for 
service are the Legion of Merit medal 
and Bronze Star for bravery, France’s 
Croix de Guerre with palm and Le- 
gion d’Honneur, and a British cita- 
tion. Still active in the reserve, he 


holds the rank of brigadier general. 

Ambassador Lodge’s journalistic 
career began in 1923 with The Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. Fresh from 
Harvard College, he joined The 
New York Herald Tribune the fol- 
lowing year and traveled throughout 
the world for that paper. At thirty 
he began his public service career 
in the Masachusetts Legislature. 

Of all the phases of his active life, 
Henry Cabot Lodge finds his present 
mission the most compelling. At the 
Church and Work Conference, held 
in Albany, N.Y., this past October 
(FortTH, December, 1955, page 22), 
he said: “There can be no more 
challenging opportunity for service 
for any American than to represent 
the United States in the United Na- 
tions and to work to make the 
United Nations an increasingly ef- 
fective instrument for building 
peace in the world.” 


@ 

@ The Very Rev. Louis M. Hir- 
SHSON is new president of Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
N. Y. He formerly was dean of Christ 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn. ... The 
Rev. FRANK L. Titus, rector of Holy 
Cross Church, Miami, Fla., .was 
chosen chairman of the Dade County 
council on community relations. 
Purpose of the council is to promote 
interracial and intergroup under- 
standing. Mr. Titus formerly was 
Assistant Secretary of the National 
Council Overseas Department. 


& 
@ The Rev. Epwarp C. TuRNER was 
consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of 
Kansas, May 22, at Grace Cathedral, 
Topeka. The Rev. JAMEs P. 
CLEMENTS was elected second Suf- 
continued on page 25 
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School for Clerical Internship 
Will Open in Pittsburgh 


By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


NTERNSHIP long has been con- 
sidered a necessary part of preparing 
young men to be physicians and sur- 
geons. Medical school graduates in 
attendance upon leading physicians, 
observing and learning, are familiar 
figures in all hospitals. 

An internship program for clergy- 
men to be established in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will seek to bring to the ministry 
of the Church the proven advan- 
tages of such learning-by-doing. An 
interchurch school for clerical intern- 
ship will open September 1 under 
the direction of the Rev. Samuel M. 
Shoemaker, rector of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh. 

“The objective of this internship 
is to teach men, by observation and 
participation, a sane, wise, dynamic 
evangelism, to enrich their future 
ministry wherever it may be spent,” 
says Mr. Shoemaker, who initiated 
the program after studying the prob- 
lem for many years. 

The first ten-month course in the 
five-year experiment will run 
through June, 1957. Young men be- 
tween their junior and senior years 
in seminary or those just graduated 
will be enrolled. 

The curriculum will include par- 
ticipation in the life and work of 
various Pittsburgh parishes; confer- 
ences and discussions with Calvary 
Church’s staff; visits to colleges, 
churches, and clubs for conferences 
and lectures; techniques of small 
group leadership; extensive reading 
on evangelism and religious expe- 
rience; the study of Pittsburgh’s great 
industries from the inside and the 
spiritual approach to both labor and 
management; assistance with the 
“Pittsburgh Experiment,” a unique 
ecumenical approach to the working 
community of the city; personal pas- 
toral work, awakening and develop- 
ing the imaginative insight essential 


@ Miss McCRACKEN is an associate editor of 
The Living Church 
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for effective pastoral counseling. 

Episcopalian interns will be ap- 
prenticed to Calvary, others to 
churches of their particular com- 
munions. All participating churches 
will work in close co-operation and 
fellowship. Interns, who may be 
either married or single, will be pro- 
vided with housing and _ sufficient 
funds to live on during their stay. 
One donor is paying the rent of a 
house to be used for the school, 
another is supplying ,the salary of 
the Rev. Ellsworth Jackson, Jr., a 
staff member of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Jackson will di- 
rect the school, Mr. Shoemaker the 
over-all project. 

The Church always has provided 
some measure of “breaking in” op- 
portunity. Established rectors have 
done what they could; but they have 
needed the active help of their 
young deacons, and no time could 
be spared for observation alone. The 
ministers of other Churches also de- 
sire their young assistants to receive 
more preparation than they can give. 


PROBLEMS of young men first entering minis- 
try have long concerned the Rey. Samuel M. 


Shoemaker, who will direct new program. 


The Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, says, “An in- 
terchurch school for clerical intern- 
ship sounds like a fascinating idea. 
It might prove great things for the 
future of the Church.” 

From fifteen to twenty interns will 
be enrolled the first year and the im- 
mediate response shows that theo- 
logical students as well as their 
advisers recognize the need for in- 
ternship, just as the medical profes- 
sion historically has recognized it. 


Church School Essay Contest Winners 
Visit Missions in the Northwest 


A. FIRST-HAND view of two of the 
Church’s mission areas was the re- 
ward for sixteen young Episcopalians 
who were winners in the 1956 
Church School Missionary Offering 
essay contest. The youngsters, rang- 
ing in age from eleven to sixteen and 
representing fifteen States, left on 
June 21 for a twelve-day tour of the 
Missionary Districts of Spokane and 
South Dakota. 

‘Two winners were selected in each 
of the Church’s eight provinces, one 
in each of the two age group divi- 
sions, 11-13, 14-17. Essays ‘were 
judged by a committee in each 
province. The Church School Offer- 


ing was divided among the Church’s 
missionary work in Liberia, new 
work in the Missionary District of 
Spokane, and three Indian schools 
in South Dakota. 

Leaving from Omaha, Nebr., the 
group spent two days at the Niobrara 
Convocation of the Sioux Indians at 
Mission, S. D. The youngsters visited 
Indian schools and villages and met 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Presiding Bishop, who addressed the 
convocation. Last stop for the group 
was Spokane, Wash., where they 
toured the Columbia River Valley 
and inspected Grand Coulee Dam. 

continued on next page 
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Essay Contest Winners 
continued from page 24 

Winners by Provinces were: 

Province I: Lucia Staniels, 13, 
Colebrook, N. H.; Carolyn Risley, 
16, Torrington, Conn. 

Province II: Mary Ann Lewis, 12, 
Kearney, N. J.; Diane King, 14, Free- 
hold, N. J. 

Province III: Edley Stone, 13, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Martha Eloise May, 
15, Beckley, W. Va. 

Province IV: Shelley Lancaster, 16, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Ellen Hocker, 
12, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Province V: Diane Stavrum, 1], 
Madison, Wis.; Ervine S. Gibson, 14, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Province VI: Susan Lentz, 12, 
Denver, Colo.; Judy Dean, 15, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

Province VII: George W. Brown- 
ing, III, 11, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
David Knudson, 14, Goodland, Kans. 

Province VIII: Bethi Chase, 12, 
Portland, Ore.; Malcolm Masteller, 
15, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Churchmen in the News 

continued from page 23 
fragan Bishop of Texas. He was 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Hous- 
ton. . . . Two bishops scheduled for 
retirement in the fall are the Rt. 
Rev. Harwoop STURTEVANT, who 
will resign October 31; and the Rt. 
Rev. FRANK A. RHEA, who will re- 
sign November 12. 


@ The television show of the Very 
Rev. JAMrEs A. Pike, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City (FortH, May, 1956, 
page 20), won an award from the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio and 
Television, sponsored by Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. .. . The 
Rev. C. Lestie GLENN, formerly rec- 
tor of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., is a research fel- 
low at the University of Michigan. 


@ Recent National Council appoint- 
ments include: 

OuiveE Mar MutiIca as director of 
Windham House, New York City, 
the National Council’s graduate 
training center for women church 
workers on the East Coast. 

The Rev. HERBERT E. P. PREsSEY 
as Assistant Secretary in the Armed 
Forces Division. Mr. Pressey was post 


and district chaplain at Fort Law- 


continued on page 26 
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———LET US PRAY 


For Our Country 


LMIGHTY God, who hast given us this good land for our 
heritage; We humbly beseech thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of thy favor and glad to do thy will. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, sound learning, and pure 
manners. Save us from violence, discord and confusion; from 
pride and arrogancy, and from every evil way. Defend our liber- 
ties, and fashion into one united people the multitudes brought 
hither out of many kindreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit 
of wisdom those to whom in thy Name we entrust the authority 
of government, that there may be justice and peace at home, and 
that, through obedience to thy law, we may show forth thy praise 
among the nations of the earth. In the time of prosperity, fill our 
hearts with thankfulness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not 
our trust in thee to fail; all which we ask through Jesus Christ 

our Lord. Amen 
Book OF COMMON PRAYER, page 36 


HIS magnificent prayer, often attributed to George Washing- 

ton, was written by the Rev. George Lyman Locke, rector of 
St. Michael’s, Bristol, RI., in the 1880's. First published in The 
Book Annexed (prepared by a Joint Committee of General Con- 
vention and annexed to their report to indicate how the changes 
would appear) in 1883, it was admitted to the Prayer Book in 
1928 with some changes. The Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., says, 
“Though it has the timeless ring of all true liturgical prayer, it 
reflects no less truly the expansive and turbulent era of our 
national history in which the prayer was composed: the rapid 
development of the West, the tremendous influx of foreign im- 
migration, the rise of ‘big business, the violence attendant upon 
the organization of labor, the corruption and scandals in high 
places, and not least, the emergence of the United States as a 
world power.” The prayer in its original form is printed here: 


LMIGHTY God, who in the former times leddest our fathers 

forth into a wealthy place, and didst set their feet in a large 
room, Give thy grace, we humbly beseech thee, to us their chil- 
dren, that we may always approve ourselves a people mindful 
of thy favour and glad to do thy will. Bless our land with 
honourable industry, sound learning, and pure manners. Defend 
our liberties, preserve our unity. Save us from violence, discord, 
and confusion, from pride and arrogancy, and from every evil 
way. Fashion into one happy people the multitude brought 
hither out of many kindreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit 
of wisdom those whom we entrust in thy Name with the author- 
ity of governance, to the end that there may be peace at home, 
and that we may keep our place among the nations of the earth. 
In the time of our prosperity, temper our self-confidence with 
thankfulness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not our trust in 
thee to fail; all which we ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen 


=== Edited by the Rev. ROBERT N. RODENMAYER, S.T.D. 


Check Your Calendar 
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JULY 


4 Independence Day 
5 St. James 


AUGUST 


Transfiguration 


St. Bartholomew 


SEPTEMBER 


Labor Sunday 
19, 20,22 Ember Days 


St. Matthew 


9 St. Michael and All Angels. 
Twenty-fifth anniversary, con- 
secration, the Rt. Rey. John 
Boyd Bentley, vice president, 
The National Council, and 
the Rt. Rey. Efrain Salinas y 
Velasco, Missionary Bishop of 
Mexico. Twentieth anniver- 
sary, consecration, the Rey. 
William Leopold Essex, Bish- 
op of Quincy 
Christian Education Week 
begins (through October 7) 


Churchmen in the News 
continued from page 25 


ton, Seattle, Wash., before assuming 
the National Council position. 

MARVIN C, JOSEPHSON as an ASs- 
sistant Treasurer of the National 
Council. 

Mary J. Pysurn, for eleven years 
director of Christian education at 
the Church of the Ascension, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, as pre-school editor for 
the Curriculum Division, replacing 
ESTHER PIERCE. 

The Rev. WALTON W. Davis as 
Associate Secretary of the Leader- 
ship Training Division. Mr. Davis 
was rector of All Souls’ Church, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 


® The Rey. CHANDLER W. STERLING 
will become Bishop Coadjutor of 
Montana. He comes to the post from 
the rectorship of Grace Church, 
Chadron, Nebr. . . . The Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. DONEGAN, Bishop of 
New York, was made an associate 
chaplain of the Venerable Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 


What would you give 


to save a child... 


..+- from the crippling 
ravages of leprosy? 
What will you 

give to save little 
Maria, who lives in 

a Congo leprosarium, 
from the disease 
which has afflicted 


her parents? 


Your gift will help to 
build a mission home 
for healthy children 
in danger of conta- 
gion. Send your gift 
today through 


AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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salem, an historic British charitable 
order, with the grade of sub-prelate. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
prelate. 


@ The Rev. E. BOLLING ROBERTSON, 
priest-in-charge of St. John’s Church 
and principal of the Episcopal High 
School, Robertsport, Liberia, was 
decorated with the Knight Com- 
mander of the Humane Order of 
African Redemption by the Liberian 
nation. 


@ Among Churchmen awarded hon- 
orary degrees at spring graduations 
were: 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY KNox SHER- 
RILL, Presiding Bishop, Doctor of 
Laws from Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

The Rev. Francis J. Moors, editor 
of Forward Movement Publications, 
Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

The Rev. LEsLIE SKERRY OLSEN, 
National Council member and rector 
of St. John’s Church, Elkhart, Ind., 
Doctor of Divinity from Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill. 


The Rev. C. ROLAND GARMEY, as- 
sistant secretary of the House of 
Bishops and rector of St. Bartho- 
mew’s Church, White Plains, N. Y., 
Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Dora P. CHAPLIN, lecturer at 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, Doctor of Sacred Theol- 
ogy from Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 

Henry Casor Lopce, Jr., (See 
page 23) United States Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, Doctor of 
Laws from Lehigh University. 


The Rt. Rev. J. BRooKE MosLEy, 
Bishop of Delaware; and the Rev. 
WILLIAM G. POLLARD, executive di- 
rector of the Oak Ridge, Tenn., In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, and asso- 
ciate rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Oak Ridge, honorary degrees from 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 


Kenyon awarded Doctor of Letters 
degrees to actress KATHARINE CorR- 
NELL and to her husband, GUTHRIE 
McCuntic, theatrical producer-di- 
rector and author. 
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Madras Diary 
continued from page 21 


in the slums were baptized and 
joined the Church of South India. 
Some fifteen children were christened 
and given Christian names, of which 
they are very proud. The baptism 
was an all day service. All the chil- 
dren have been talking about how 
much fun they had in the afternoon, 
when they had a hobby horse on 
which all children got free rides .. . 
It was a big day in their lives. . 


Ocroser, 1953 
How sad we are at learning one of 
our most promising young boys has 
leprosy. He has done so well in 
school. The minister who prepared 
adults for baptism said Peter knew 
more about the Bible than any of 
the rest. It nearly breaks my heart 
to think what this little fellow has 
in store the rest of his life. Leprosy 
is so dreaded in this country. If any- 
body says “leper” everybody runs. 


DECEMBER, 1953 
Last month an English friend who 
has built many little toy electric 
trains gave a party for some of our 
slum boys. He has many tiny tracks 
laid around the flat roof of his house. 
I wish you could have seen those 
kids’ eyes as they watched the trains 
running on the tracks with whistles 
blowing and smoke spouting from 
small engines. What fun they had; 
they never will forget it. But the 
man who gave the party got the most 
fun out of it. I don’t think he had 
ever done anything for the poor be- 
fore. We had a short chapel service 
before the party, and one of the chil- 
dren thanked God for all His good- 
ness to them. They have so little for 
which to be thankful, yet they are. 


Marcu, 1955 
I RECENTLY bought a roll of chicken 
wire to put over all my windows. I 
had been going mad with having 
crows all over my room. You know 
how much havoc crows can do. They 
carry off things lying on desks or 
dressers, overturn wastebaskets. . . . 


DECEMBER, 1955 
WE finally have purchased a lot in 


' the slums. We plan to construct a 
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Pikes Peak Parish 


continued from page 15 


by Mr. Pierpont, Epiphany has 
helped the Spanish American Gospel 
Church financially, and is now shar- 
ing its facilities with the Pentecostal 
Spanish Americans three times a 
week. With an eye to the future, 
Epiphany’s children are now be- 
ing integrated into the Grace 
church school, acolytes into Grace’s 
services. 

Long a fixture in Grace’s youth 
program is its one hundred acre 
Thunder Bird Ranch in the moun- 
tains west of Colorado Springs. The 
site of recreational-spiritual pro- 


community center building which 
can be used as a chapel on Sunday, 
as well as for Sunday school classes, 
adult Bible classes and a library. We 
hope to have sufficient funds for the 
chapel before I go home on furlough 
in 1957. We badly need a place for 
these new Christians to meet to- 
gether. 


grams carefully planned by Mr. 
Pierpont, it is also available for 
diocesan and deanery use. 

Growth, expansion, fund-raising 
sharing—these are not new to the 
Church in Colorado Springs. Begun 
in 1872 as Grace Church, a second 
parish was established twenty vears 
later as St. Stephen’s, and the two 
were merged in 1923. The corner- 
stone laid for the present Grace in 
1925. 

Under the recent pressures, every- 
body works, prays, and gives, from 
the clergy staff and their busy wives 
through a dedicated congregation to 
the young church-schoolers who 
eagerly invite their small friends and 
neighbors to accompany them to 
services. Nobody rests. Nobody wants 
to. 

As one parish, Grace plans to con- 
tinue to serve Colorado Springs, with 
one staff of clergy, under the super- 
vision of one vestry whose members 
come from all areas of the city, acting 
as a unit, each section of the parish 
contributing to the others, and no- 
body able to say who helps whom the 
most. 


Modern PISCINA and BASIN 


Beautifully Designed for 
SACRISTIES and BAPTISTRIES 


The Piscina and 
Basin are of one 
piece welded construc- 
tion. Fitted with 
chrome-plated crumb 
cup strainer. The en- 
tire top is made of 
heavy gauge glisten- 
ing stainless steel. The 
Piscina is fitted with 
a hinged _ stainless 
steel cover with lock 
and key. Chrome- 
plated combination 
faucet swivels to sery- 
ice both the Basin 
and the Piscina. All 
stainless steel sound 
proofed. 


Quality and 


SPECIFICATIONS: Length 3’ 6”, Depth 1’ 7”; Splash 71” high; 


Basin and Piscina 12” diameter, 8” deep. 


Beauty plus the 
Utmost in Dignity 


Specialists 


Also special sizes if desired. 


Write or Phone for Quotations. No obligation. 


L. C. GOODEN, Ime. 


1 West 2ist St... New York 10 


Phone ORegon 5-3360 


in supplying cooking and kitchen equipment 
for Seminaries, Convents, Rectories, Schools 


Church 


and 
College 


Free institutions of a free 
America, bulwarks of liberty 
everywhere. 


Remember your Church 
and your Church Colleges 
m your gift program and 
in your will. Make America 
stronger because you lived. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, N.Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 
UNIVERSITY of 
the SOUTH 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1955 by members of Sund Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ae. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, aud make 

friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Parish or Organization Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Espiscopal Church in 
The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides 


important aid for retired Deaconesses 


of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 
MR, C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Calling All Cameramen 
To Church Photo Contest 


Goop news for Episcopalians with 
cameras comes with the announce- 
ment of the second annual Church 
Photograph Contest, which is spon- 
sored by the National Council’s Di- 
vision of Public Relations. (FoRTH, 
July-August, 1955, page 19). 

Prizes will be awarded in two cate- 
gories: professional and non-profes- 
sional. (A professional photographer 
will be defined as one who obtains 
more than one-half his income from 
photography.) First prize in each 
group will be $100; second prize, $75; 
third prize, $50. In addition, ten 
leather-bound editions of the Bible 
in the Revised Standard Version will 
be awarded in each category. 

The contest is running from June 
15 to October 15. Any photograph 
taken within six months of the open- 
ing date is eligible for entry. The de- 
sired size for photographs is an eight- 
by-ten, unmounted — glossy print; 
nothing smaller than a four-by-five 
print is acceptable. Entries are lim- 
ited to four per person and each 
entry must be accompained by a sep- 
arate entry form pasted to the back 
of the photo. Entry blanks may be 
obtained from your rector. All mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, both 
lay and clergy, are eligible to enter 
the contest, except those who are on 
the office staff of the National Coun- 
cil. 

The entries will be judged on 
photographic excellence and also on 
the basis of their effectiveness in por- 
traying some aspect of the Church’s 
life and work. Parish organizations 
such as the Women’s Auxiliary, GFS, 
alter guild, and other groups, and 
broad areas of the Church’s work, 
such as urban areas, colleges, schools, 
and hospitals, provide fertile sub- 
jects for camera fans. 


Pa 
3 YEARS $3.50 @® 


$1.25 PER YEAR 


5 YEARS $5.00 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Enter 
Renew my subscription for 
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The Rey. Dana F. Kennedy 
Is Television Host 


TuE Rev. Dana F. Kennedy, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Promotion De- 
partment’s Radio and Television 
Division, has replaced Eugene Car- 
son Blake as host on the nationally 
telecast NBC program, Frontiers of 
Faith, during June and July. Sub- 
jects of the programs include Psy- 
chiatry and Religion, Christianity 
and Foreign Policy, and Prayer. The 
Episcopal Church contributes $18,- 
000 annually to the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches in its program 
of special events coverage, broadcast 
training, and production of national 
programs. 

Another worthwhile series of tele- 
vision programs is Misston at Mid- 
Century, a group of thirteen films 
which depict the work of the Episco- 
pal Church overseas and _ strategic 
areas in the United States. These 
films have been made available to 
television stations throughout the 
country for us on_ public-service 
time. Watch your local television 
program for the time and station; do 
not miss this exciting documentary 
account of the Church’s work. 


Churchmen Urged to Vote 


In anticipation of the coming 1956 
elections, the National Council urges 
all Churchmen to take to heart this 
statement by the Presiding Bishop: 


Freedom has come to us as a sacred 
trust, for it has been won as a result 
of the vision and the sacrifice of the 
patriots who founded our nation, 
and has been preserved by similar. 
acts of loyalty and devotion in suc 
ceeding generations. Such a heritage 
dearly won cannot be easily ignored. 

We should, therefore, vote for rea- 
sons of idealism as well as of self- 
interest. For Christians, it is a sacred 
duty in performing a personal obli- 
gation. Prayerfully we should cast 
our ballot in these critical times, con- 
sidering not our personal advantages 
but only the welfare of all. ... 

So I urge with all my heart that 
every citizen qualified to do so takes 
care that he has registered so that he 
may vote as an important act in the 
service of God and country. 
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They Plough Fresh Fields 


continued from page 19 


patterned after Roanridge, are 
equally important. Each has its own 
director and its own staff, but the 
entire program is co-ordinated by 
the Rev. Norman L. Foote, Director 
of Roanridge. The Rural Church 
Training Program has existed in its 
present form since 1945, a co-opera- 
tive program involving the National 
Council, seminaries, training in- 
stitutes, the provinces, dioceses, par- 
ishes, and missions. 

Enrollments are up to maximum 
capacity in all the Institutes, accord- 
ing to reports from Mr. Foote, Na- 
tional Director; the Rev. E. Dargan 
Butt, Director of the Southern 
Town-Country Church Institute, 
Valle Crucis, N. C.; the Rev. John A. 
Baden, Director of the Middle-Atlan- 
tic Institute; the Rev. Herschel G. 
Miller, Director of the New Eng- 
land Parish Training Program; the 
Rev. William B. Spofford, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Western Extension 
Center of the National Town-Coun- 
try Church Institute in Idaho and 
Western States; and the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Key, Director of the Exten- 
sion Center based at Cass Lake, 
Minn. 

The Institute courses include lec- 
tures on rural sociology, farming, 
rural health, the rural Church, and 
introductions to special techniques 
such as the daily vacation church 
school and community surveys. Dur- 
ing the ensuing two months in the 
field the students are able to prac- 
tice basic skills and methods, partic- 
ularly in Christian education, com- 
munication, pastoral calling, and 
preaching. 

No seminarian is sent into the field 
to supply a vacant mission alone. All 
field work is guided experience in 
which the guides are clergy, some- 
times laymen, especially trained in 
the principles of supervision. The 
program is an extension of the work 
of the seminaries, a supplement to 
more formal theological education, 
and counts for credit in the seminary 
curriculum. Expansion of the min- 
istry in rural areas is a by-product 
rather than an immediate goal. 

The vast majority of clergy spend 
at least five to three years in town 
and country work, particularly dur- 
ing the early years of their ministry, 
but about sixty per cent of those who 
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have enrolled in the National and 
Regional Rural Church Institutes 
and Field Training Program have 
decided to stay in rural work. 


Not only in this respect does the | 


Rural Church Training program 
invigorate the life of the rural 
church. It is the source of new work 


—more than one thriving mission in | 


many parts of the United States was 
organized by seminarians in train- 
ing. It benefits the rural clergy by 
refresher courses at the supervisors’ 
institutes. It not only gives the stu- 
dent a chance to test his vocation, it 
gives his supervisor a chance to re- 
assess his own work, his own prob- 


lems. And students who do not de- | 


cide to enter the rural ministry find 
the training to be of value in what- 
ever environment they find them- 
selves after ordination. 

In the rural Church the program 
is having noticeable results. “There 


are signs that the tenure of town | 


and country clergy is increasing sig- 
nificantly,’ writes the Director of 
Roanridge. “There is a greatly in- 
creased interest in the development 


of a stronger church life in this vital | 
area of our Church’s and nation’s life. 


. Rural society has and is chang- 
ing, and in the process the Church 
must be able to give increasingly able 
guidance. The best studies today in- 
dicate that only thirty-five per cent 
of the residents of small towns be- 
long to churches and that less than 


that number in the open country be- | 


long. Trained, capable leadership 1S 
not the whole answer, but it is the 


only ingredient that can help to find | 
a more complete answer to the in- | 
creasingly complex needs of people | 


in rural America. 


HERWIN Copy’s fa- 

mous invention has 
given 150,000 men and 
women a quick, easy way 
to improve their English. 
Every time you speak or 
write you leave a definite 
impression upon others. 
Is it favorable or unfa- 
vorable? Your English 
can help or hurt you— 
more than you may re- 
alize! An effective com- 


SHORT- 
CUT TO 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


mand of language can 
push you ahead faster; 
build up self-confidence; 
save you from being mis- 
judged or embarrassed 
because of mistakes or 
unconscious slips. To 
make your English a 
positive force for advan- 
cement, write for Free 
Book. Address, Sherwin 
Cody Course in English, 


1427 Central Drive, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


“How You Can Master 
Good English .. . In 
15 Minutes a Day"’ 
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CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of IRISH LINEN by the yard, 
free samples. 

MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 


Altar Linens made up to order. Ecclesiastical 
Transfer ig oe inary Pall Foundations. 
5%", 1 6%" a? $1.00 
wikis ome. importer 
Box 394 F @ Davenport, lowa 
PICTURE 
POST 
CARDS 


Beautiful picture post 
cards of your church or 
institution reproduced 


from your own photos. 
Write for folder F 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 245,55 H WE: 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
=" MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
vy LINOLEUM «+ PLASTICS 
} STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
Send for folder with complete specifications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. Z 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


In heavy gold plate on sterling 


1”x13h” 


In Sterling 


ceetine Chain 26” . 


cl eee $7.50* 
18” gold filled chain 3.00* 


NYAS oa Segre HUE bi 
26” gold plated chain 4.00* 


In Solid Bronze 
Lij22” ¢ 
Sterling Chain 18” 


2. ‘40* 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


317 N. Charles Street 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
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Signposts of Devotion 
by Ratha D. McGee 


A handsome and meaningful book that 
will enrich your appreciation of the sym- 
bolism of the Christian faith — from the 
rainbow of the Old Testament, the cross 
of the New Testament and the fish sign 
of the first century Christian. 147 illus- 
trations, 96 pages. 


Printed in two colors. 50 cents per copy. 


Gyo Uys oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Also chancel furniture, carvings, 
BopiFoRM PEWS and auditorium chairs, 
folding chairs, tables and Sunday- 
school furniture. 

Write Departm 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


ST. JAMES 


Number One Heaven Man 
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purposes. Most of them are Chinese: 
Bishop Hall believes that the Church 
in China should be truly Chinese, 
and loses no chance to strengthen its 
national character. The first Canton- 
ese Bishop in the Anglican Commu- 
nion was consecrated in 1934 to be 
his assistant. Nevertheless, he feels 
that Christians should be at home 
in the English-speaking world of 
Southeast Asia and has supplied 
Chinese clergy to New Zealand, 
Trinidad, Malaya, Indochina, Mau- 
ritius, and Borneo, and on occasion 
has even sent them as far afield as 
the United States. 

The Council on Christian Litera- 
ture for Overseas Chinese was an in- 
spiration of Bishop Hall’s, to 
distribute books in their mother 
tongue to Chinese church members 
who have migrated to other coun- 
tries. 

As diocesan during a quarter 
century of almost constant conflict, 
Bishop Hall has dealt with refugees 
following upon the heels of preced- 


Our aim is to present material 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 
of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


| The Lord Jesus and Children 
Il Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 
Ill Friends of The Lord Jesus 
IV The House of The Lord Jesus 
V_ Christian Virtues 


VI The Lord and His Servant 
Vil. The Lord and His Church 
Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 


Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 
Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, Il, Ill 50 cents. 


Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention, Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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ing generations of refugees. Regard- 
ing them as individuals, not as 
troublesome statistics, he has won 
their trust and affection. During the 
Chinese-Japanese War he helped to 
form the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives, which provide jobs and 
renewed self-respect for millions of 
refugees and disabled soldiers. To 
the Bishop this, and the dozens of 
other social and relief projects he has 
inaugurated, are not opportunities 
for evangelism, but pure evangelism 
in their own right. 

For, first and last in his own eyes, 
Bishop Hall is a missionary. To him 
the missionary is a creative artist who 
works in lives rather than inanimate 
media. His vibrant book, The Mis- 
stonary-Artist Looks at His Job, 
written for American theological stu- 
dents considering the overseas field, 
compares missionary work at its 
worst with a blister on a thirty-mile 
tramp, at its best with a happy mar- 
riage. The Bishop draws both similes 
from his own experience. His early 
days in China involved many a hike 
and many a blister, while his mar- 
riage to the former Nora Suckling- 
Baron has endured for thirty-three 
years. All Hong Kong sorrowed with 
them when the eldest of their two 
sons was killed last year in a tragic 
accident. 

Bishop Hall has written, “The 
closer God draws you to His heart, 
the more convinced you become that 
He is and that He is God, the less 
important will your own life seem 
and, at the same time, it will matter 
to you unspeakably, as it mattered to 
our Lord, that that life of yours 
should reflect the living obedience of 
a loving son.” 

It is a brief autobiography. Most 
apt of the phrases that seek to express. 
the essence of Ronald Owens Hall 
is Man of God. 


Two new steps have been taken 
toward integration, the goal of all 
church work among Negroes. St. 
Gerald’s, Harrisburg, Pa., a mission 
for Negroes, recently was closed and 
its members transferred to churches 
in Harrisburg with white congrega- 
tions. A Negro priest will join the 
staff of the Harrisburg cathedral. 
The Diocese of Virginia will have 
integrated summer conferences for 
youngsters ten through fourteen. 
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The Beloved Cadet 
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1864. According to an account 
printed in the New York Times, 
July 13, 1864. 

“He was in company at the time 
with Generals Johnston, Hardee and 
Jackson upon Pine Mountain. They 
had all dismounted and, with their 
respective staffs, had walked out to 
observe the Federal position which 
was about 900 yards distant. Polk 
was struck by the second shell which 
was fired and was killed instantly.” 

When he was killed General Polk 
had in his pocket his Prayer Book 
and three copies of Dr. Quintard’s 
little work entitled Balm for the 
Weary and Wounded which were 
intended for Generals Johnston, 
Hardee, and Hood as their names 
were inscribed on the fly leaves with 
“Compliments of Lt. Gen. Leonidas 
Polk, June 12, 1864.” They were all 
stained with his blood. 

Meanwhile Bishop McIlvaine had 
embraced the Union cause with as 
much zeal as the Beloved Cadet had 
shown for the Southern cause. When 
it became necessary to change the 
drift of Great Britain’s sympathy 
from the Southern to the Northern 
side, it was Bishop McIlvaine whom 
President Lincoln selected as am- 
bassador to the British people. He 
had entertained the Prince of Wales 
when he visited the United States 
and he himself was well known in 
England. 

Came the war’s end and the defeat 
of the South. In the General Con- 
vention which met in Philadelphia 
in 1865, if there was to be a reunion, 
it was of the greatest importance that 
the Northern deputies should avoid 
assuming any note of triumph or re- 
proach over their defeated brethren. 
Several difficulties had to be over- 
come. Richard Wilmer had been 
consecrated Bishop of Alabama, and 
Arkansas had been admitted as a 
regularly constituted diocese by the 
Church in the Confederate States. 
But deeper far in the hearts and 
minds of the Southerners was the ap- 
prehension that their Northern 
brethren would censure Bishop Polk 
for having taken up arms. This was 
something which they could not bear. 

After the more obvious difficulties 
had been settled (and this will not 
be found in any journals of proceed- 
ings) someone proposed a resolution 
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censuring Bishop Polk for having 
borne arms. It looked for a moment 
as if all of the gains which had been 
made toward reunion would be lost. 

It was then that Bishop McIlvaine, 
the acknowledged leader of the 
North, leaped to his feet to defend 
his dead friend. In simple and in 
beautiful words he went back to the 
days long before the war, to West 
Point—to tell of the Beloved Cadet’s 
conversion, his high resolve to follow 
Christ even though it meant ridicule 
from his comrades. He told of the 
prayer pact which they had made, of 
how it had been kept through all the 
years, and of how he was keeping it 
still. He told of how, although they 
had gone different political ways, 
they had always been united in 
prayer. The resolution was quickly 
withdrawn. 

And so it was that the power of 
love and of prayer united the Episco- 
pal Church immediately after the 
War between the States. The great 
friendship between the chaplain and 
the Beloved Cadet endured in spite 
of strife and bitterness to survive even 
death and to bring the blessings of 
peace. So faith, hope, love abide, 
these three; but the greatest of these 
ts love. 


Verran for the CHURCH 


Altars —) Pews [(] Organs 
Flags [) Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [] Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Fp We yt al 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApito!l 7-2150 


PRAYER BOOKS — HYMNALS 


BIBLES 


| Religious Books of all Publishers 


VESTMENTS 


(send for a catalog) 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


New York 17 
Chicago 2 
San Francisco 2 


14 East 41st Street 
29 East Madison Street 
261 Golden Gate Avenue 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


Mail This Coupon 
Now For Free 
Catalog 


DENOMINATION 


e Choose the Quality of CUTHBERTSON 
/estments and Accessories 


I) for your CHOIR 


QUALITY MATERIALS e FINEST TAILORING 
READY-MADE OR MADE-TO-ORDER 


CUTHBERTSON-made vestments give your choir the well 
groomed look. Denominational propriety and correct design 
guide our recommendations and workmanship. Choice of 
finest fabrics. All you need do is fill out easy-to-follow 
measurement and specification chart for FREE estimate. 


Send For New Illustrated Catalog including Cuoir 
Roses, Cassocks, Cotras, Cottars and Hats... 
Complete with Order Forms. Ask for other Cuth- 
bertson Vestment Catalogs in coupon below. 


“a tHeopore (UUTHBERTSON + inc. 
pucker ace aie Street + Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me illustrated catalogs on items checked below: 
© Choir Vestments Oo 
OO Eucharistic Vestments and Copes 


NAME OF CHURCH 


« SS 


Ecclesiastical Vestments 


Clergy Vestments O Stoles 


ZONE 


Se Se ee 
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Summer 
Special! 


BLACK 
DACRON-BLEND 
SUMMER TROPICAL 


SUIT 


WITH EXTRA TROUSERS 


$49.50 


AND A FULL LINE OF 
SUMMER HABERDASHERY 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THE CLERGY— 


LIGHTWEIGHT RABATS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
WHITE CLERICAL SHIRTS 
UNDER CASSOCK SLACKS 
CASUAL SLACKS 
BUTTON HOLE T-SHIRTS 
CLERGY SOCKS 
WINDBREAKERS 
UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CLERGY HABER- 
DASHERY BROCHURE. 


CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
JUDSON 2-4278 


Outfitters to the Church and 
Clergy Since 1892 


THE PEOPLE'S + 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 
Size 4%” x 63%”. Bound in a red, 
blue, or black, durable, fabri- 
cated cloth; tooled cover; printed 
on slightly tinted paper, to in- 
crease legibility; Ordinary and 
Canon in two colors. 

Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 
THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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Fukujuen Orphanage 
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ization with a board of directors, 
including a Congregational minister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yonezawa are Episco- 
palians and members of my mission, 
St. Michael’s, Sapporo, and I am 
going to the orphanage once a month 
to conduct a service, teach the chil- 
dren new hymns, show slides, and 
tell stories. Every morning the older 
children take turns reading the Bi- 
ble, and they sing a hymn and have 
a prayer. 

The farm, also, continues to grow 
under the supervision of a farmer 
who has come to help. Some goats, 
sheep, and a cow have been given by 
another American military outfit. 
The children all help with the work 
and they grow most of their own 
vegetables, raise chickens, and a pig. 
The farm is about a half-hour walk 
from the new building, so it is a lot 
of work to carry the milk and wood 
from there. Last year, Mr. Yonezawa 
got up at three o’clock every morn- 
ing to build a dam and a road across 
a stream to shorten the distance to 
the farm. This dam has made a nice 
pond where you can swim in sum- 
mer and skate in winter, and it is his 
idea to make this place into a little 
park. I have talked with him about 
building a sort of camping place 
for conferences and retreats. 

Some of the older children soon 
will be ready to leave, and Mr. Yone- 
zawa wants to train them for pioneer 
farming work in Hokkaido. Perhaps, 
they, too, following the amazing ex- 
ample set by Mr. Yonezawa, will be 
pioneers in more ways than one. 


e A missionary to Japan since 1952, MR. 
Tucker has served St. Michael’s, Sapporo, 
for the past two years. 


we LIE OOOO 
: GUEST HOUSE FOR WOMEN 


St. Elizabeth’s House, Mount Sinai, Long Island, 
offers the quiet restful atmosphere of a religious 
house in the country. It is located within the 
grounds of the Order of Poor Clares, a contemplative 
*% community of Sisters in the Episcopal Church, For 

information address: The Reverend Mother, St. 

Clare’s Convent, Maryhill, Mount Sinai, L.I., N.Y. 
ae 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong style. 
Viny! leather or velour 
cover—cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling. Foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Church Bells 
Chimes-Carillons 


Write for information: 
American Branch: 
van Bergen Bellfoundries 
Box 608-Greenwood, S. C. 


Write for catalog and listing 
alers desirous of serving you. 


VESTMENTS 


5 pe. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All Patterns 
& Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE 
$125.00 June-July. 
Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, 
Palls, Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, 
ee etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUD- 
BURY BRASS. 
Write for samples & information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices & com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH SUPPLY 


2602 Belcourt Avenue 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 


Funeral 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation, In 
booklet form, 50c. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
=| 110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 
ther the Church's building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


oO ee 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
\y RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Vestments 


Embroideries - 
Communion 


7 
> Hangings 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


lational us, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Eleven Centers of Christian Scholarship 


‘a chief function of the Seminaries of the Church is the theological education 


of those who are to be ordained to the sacred ministry. But the companies 
of scholars assembled for this purpose on the faculties of these schools constantly 


nourish the life of the Church by their devout thought and patient learning. 


The Church’s provision for their maintenance is of fundamental importance. 


The Dean of any of these schools will gladly furnish information about the 


Seminary he represents. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL. NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, GAM- 
BIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; EPISCOPAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN, TEXAS: THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. ALEXANDRIA. VA. 
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to reduce expenses 
Three Ways | 7. ii 'Serey soneions 


» The Church LIFE Insurance Cor poration 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay officials 
and workers of the Church and their immediate families. 


yo 
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@ The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 20% less 
. . . premiums payable quarterly, without interest. 
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» The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common Prayer 
and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly 


O prove to you the re- 
markable advantages of 
the Vitasafe Plan... we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can dis- 
cover for yourself how much 
healthier, happier and pep- 
. pier you may feel after a few 
ie «— days’ trial! Just one of these 
« “Qacapsules each day supplies 
\ ‘f } Wyour body with over twice 
the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D... five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and 
the full concentration recommended by the National 
Research Council for the other four important vita- 
mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12 — one of the most remarkably potent nutrients 
science has yet discovered — a vitamin that actually 
helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles. 

And note this! The normal retail price of similar 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get 
this 30-day supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
without charge! And here’s why! 


Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
Cc. F. CAPSULES for just one simple reason. So 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F, 
CAPSULES with such astounding results ... so many 
te have already written in telling us how much 

etter they felt after only a short trial. . that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-being after a similar trial. 

In fact, we’re so convinced that we’re willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You 
don’t spend a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk 
a thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 

In other words, we’re willing to give you a full 
30-day supply of our VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
for you to prove to your own satisfaction your body’s 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula. 

And here’s just why we're so confident these cap- 
sules can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
zest for living! 


Why YOU May Need These 
Safe High-Potency Capsules 
As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 844 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


MINERALS and AMINO ACID 
Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—I] Vitamins (including Blood-building B,, 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 


discovered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or 


Have you been spend- 
ing up to $5.00 and 
more each month for 
your vitamins? Have 
ou been “vitamin- 
opping” from one 
formula to another, in 
a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
store the youthful feel- 
ing you want to have? 
Well, stop right now! 
Look at this amazin, 
opportunity! and re 
this remarkable offer! 


another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for proper health... 
but some people actually need 
more than the average daily 
requirements established by 
the National Research Coun- 
cil. If you tire easily ... if 
you work under pressure, or 
if you’re over 40 or sub- 
ject to the stress of travel, worry and other strains... 
then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE.C. F. 
CAPSULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — 
because they contain the most frequently recommend- 
ed food supplement formula for people in this cate- 
gory! These are safe high-potency capsules ... and 
this nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who were run down, listless, 
and in-need of just the help this formula can provide! 


Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 


In the column on the right you can see for yourself 
the exact ingredients contained in high potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES, Every one of these 
ingredients has been scientifically added to meet the 
requirements of people in need of a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
U.S. Government strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ufacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
min and mineral to be clearly stated on the label. 

This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means that 
when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 


Fill Out This No-Risk 
Coupon Today! 


Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE CF (Com- 
prehensive Formula) Capsules, and full information about the VITASAFE 
plan. I am not under any obligation to buy any additional vitamins, and 
after trying my free sample supply, I will be given the opportunity to 
accept or reject the benefits and substantial savings offered by the VITA- 
SAFE Plan. In any case, the trial month’s supply of 30 VITASAFE 
Capsules is mine to use free. 


I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for packing and postage. 
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NOTE: This offer is limited to those who have never before 
taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one trial 
supply per family. 
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VITASAFE CORP. 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N.¥ 


Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: | 


; Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units} 
Vitamin D } 
1,000 USP Units} 
Vitamin C 75 mg. | 
Vitamin Bi 5 mg. | 
Vitamin Bo 2.5 mg. | 
Vitamin Bo 0.5 mg. | 
Vitamin Biz 1 meg. | 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. | 
— Calcium oo 
» Pantothenate 4mg.; 
Vitamin E 2 LU 
Folie Acid 0.5 mg, ; 
Calcium 75 mg. | 
Phosphorus 58mg.) 
tron 30 mg.) 
Cobalt 0.04 mg. 
Copper 0.45 mg.) 
Manganese 0.5 mg. | 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg. } 
| lodine 0.075 mg, | 
Potassium 2mg.) 
Zine 0.5 mg. | 
‘ ™ Magnesium 3 mg. | 
, Choline by 
4 ~ VE Bitartrate 31.4 mg, 
< disMethionine 10 mg. | 
: " -MethionIne mg. 
| : 
a Compare this | 
formula with : 
any other! : 
| 
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be sure you’re getting exactly what the label states... 
and that you’re getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not only that —you’re getting a month’s supply 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 


With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 


Always Factory Fresh 


This means you will no longer have to go shop 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever. 

Now here’s how you can get this Free 30-day sup- 
ply, and learn all about this amazing new plan. 


Act At Once! 


Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today. — 
We'll rush you your free month's supply of high 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along with” 
information about the Plan. During your free trial | 
period you can decide whether or not you want to 
enjoy the benefits and tremendous savings offered by 4 
the VITASAFE PLAN. In any case, the trial month’s a 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is yours to use free, 

ow, since the supply of capsules that we can give 
away free is necessarily limited, we urge you to F 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the capsules is — 
*F So don’t miss out on this marvelous opportunity. 


Ft 


if] in the coupon now and send it today. 


